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FINANCIAL & PHYSICAL 
SURVIVAL (IN TIMES OF 
INFLATION, DEPRESSION, 
AND OTHER CRISES) 


by Deane E. Kogelschatz 


Throughout mankind’s history, 
what began as purely economic crises 
have often culminated in complete 
social chaos. Physical survival has 
then become the individual’s only day- 
to-day goal. 

Financial & Physical Survival is an 
in-depth study of this historical 
phenomenon, and how it will directly 
affect us all in the near future. 

During America’s next major crisis, 
a multitude of social, physical, and 
mental obstacles will face every 
citizen. But through careful planning 
and preparation, you can survive and 
even thrive during the coming 
cataclysm. 

Beginning with a lucid analysis of 
our economy, the author proceeds to 
detail our most vulnerable economic 
weaknesses, how they can be avoided, 
and even exploited! Also in this 
section is solid advice on retaining 
your financial assets in times of 
government ruin or bank failure. 

Part two of this unique resource/ 
information guide tells how to 
physically survive—in comfort— 
under the severest emergency 
conditions. 

Learn how to improvise food 
sources, and the best methods for 
preserving and storing them. Many 
other techniques and _ procedures 
needed to make your own tools, 
shelters, medicines, and numerous 
other necessities are clearly and 
concisely presented. 

So you can be a survivor, and nota 
statistic when the next crisis comes. 
Begin preparing today for tomorrow, 
with the help of Financial & Physical 
Survival. 
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CHAPTER 1 
EXORDIUM 


To become perfectly prepared for any possible situation that could 
possibly arise would be exceedingly difficult, if not impossible. But to 
arm ourselves with knowledge increases our chances of surviving any 
crisis. 

I have been asked why ‘‘financial’’ and ‘‘physical’’ survival in one 
book. They appear to be strange bed partners, but they are not. 
Throughout history, economic crises of major proportions culminate 
in disorder where physical survival becomes one’s daily goal. In a 
depression one may have to live with such a goal for a number of 
years. 

This book is not intended to be a treatise on any particular segment 
of knowledge, but a quick, condensed guide lightly touching many 
subjects; subjects that could have been expanded on but were not 
because this is a book of basic knowledge, and there are size 
limitations. 

The information contained in this book comes from many sources 
including much personal experience. I have not tested everything so I 
make no guarantees nor can I take responsibility for harm that might 
ensue from applying the knowledge herein contained. I believe my 
sources to be reliable but I cannot personally guarantee the accuracy 
of the source. An excellent example of this is the creating of leaf 
protein concentrate. My source is the Encyclopedia Britannica and | 
believe the information it gives to be accurate. But if you make some, 
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eat it and get sick, I cannot take the responsibility for it, for I cannot 
guarantee the accuracy of the man who wrote the article for Brit- 
tanica. But on the other side of the coin, it would be beneficial for this 
and other knowledge contained in this book to be made available to 
you as part of your armament for survival. Knowledge such as this 
makes you aware that possibilities of such food sources do exist. It is 
in this light that I present to you the information contained in both 
sections of this book. 


D.E.K. 


CHAPTER 2 


SOMETHING’S WRONG 


It seems that every day, in one form or another, by every com- 
munications media, we are told that we are not in a recession, we are 
not in a depression, we are not in trouble, and everything is all right. 

For years the economic definition of a recession has been a decrease 
in industrial output for two consecutive quarters in a row. When 
industrial output decreased for the first two quarters of 1974, we 
were told that we were not in a recession and the classic definition is 
invalid. 

In September of 1974, NBC Television News devoted ten minutes 
of their broadcast to telling viewers that there was nothing wrong and 
that we could not have a depression again because we have Social 
Security, the Labor Unions are more powerful and the FDIC insures 
our bank accounts. 

Being told so often that ‘‘nothing is wrong’’ is enough to make 
anyone suspicious. This, coupled with our experiences when we shop 
and when we see what has been taken out of our paycheck when we 
get it, merely confirms the fact that we are in economic trouble. The 
purpose of this book is to provide you with financial and economic 
knowledge so that in any situation you will be able to apply reason 
and logic to determine your safest course of action. 

Let’s apply reason and logic to NBC’s above mentioned broadcast. 
First, Social Security. In 1974, when things were not really bad, 
recipients of Social Security were having their own family 
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‘depressions’’ because Social Security payments were not sufficient 
to provide adequate food, clothing and shelter. How is this supposed 
to keep us out of a depression? 

Second, the Labor Unions. How does a labor union extract money 
for its members if the business goes broke? (One hundred and ten 
thousand business declared bankruptcy in 1933.) If the business is 
marginal, what can be the only logical result of more labor demands? 
We are asked by NBC to believe that it will keep us out of a 
depression. 

Third, the Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation. (FDIC). This 
Agency insures bank accounts up to $40,000. According to the Wall 
Street Journal of September 27, 1974, their ‘‘Federal Reserve 
Report’’ states that twelve banks in New York City had total 
demand deposits of forty-four billion, sixty-nine million dollars. The 
FDIC has less than three billion dollars in its treasury. How does one 
guarantee forty-four billion dollars in only 12 of the country’s banks 
with less than three billion dollars? When one thinks of the total of 
the demand deposits for ALL the banks in the country, (not just 
twelve), guaranteeing hat sum with less than three billion dollars 
becomes ridiculous. Also, most people do not know that if a bank 
goes under and the receiver of the bank is the U.S. Treasury Dept., 
(and not FDIC) that FDIC insurance does not apply to those who 
have accounts. This means that in a wholesale banking failure, the 
FDIC can be let off the hook. 

So what do we do? Arm ourselves with the knowledge to be able to 
sift the wheat from the chaff in what we read, see and hear. In this 
way, when we hear an economist like Robert S. Morrison tell us in 
his book Inflation Can Be Stopped, that the money supply has 
decreased(as a percentage of GNP) and that it is ‘ ‘difficult to see how 
government expenditures have exerted great inflationary pressure,’’ 
we will see the error of his thinking. We will see that because a 
plumber decides to charge you $15.00 for a house call instead of 
$10.00 (an increase of $5.00 in the Gross National Product), the 
$5.00 difference is not a value for the government to print money 
against such as gold is. 


CHAPTER 3 


KNOWLEDGE FOR 


FINANCIAL SURVIVAL: 
MYLANDIA 


To survive a financial crisis such as a depression or inflation, one 
needs an understanding of what money and wealth is. One also needs 
to know what generates a financial crisis in order to be able to 
determine his relative financial safety for the particular time and 
situation he is in. With this knowledge, he can ‘ ‘sniff the wind’’ and 
detect trouble when it is far enough ahead to take the actions 
necessary to protect himself. 

**Economics,’’ the two dollar word, can be easily explained for 
two cents. Economics is the study of how humans react when it 
comes to their desires and values. Wealth is what they value and 
money is the “‘warehouse receipt’ for what they value. 

When one man sells horses and buggies and another sells 
automobiles, and the people flock to buy the automobile instead of 
the buggy, the man making the buggies shifts to making automobiles 
or his business dies. This is economics in action. In shifting from 
buggies to autos, the public’s desires are met as well as providing the 
competition so that the public gets the benefit of the most for their 
money. Trouble ALWA YS comes when governments interfere with 
the desires of the people. When bureaucrats or dictators enforce their 
whims on everyone for what they determine is the ‘‘public good,’’ 
when they subsidize the buggy maker (with your money whether you 
like it or not), when they determine how, under what conditions, and 
at what price autos and buggies may be sold, in short, when a 
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government makes your economic decisions for you, the only 
possible result is trouble. People will always act in their own self- 
interest, by what they determine their self-interests are. Even the 
perfectly capable man who refuses a job for welfare makes that 
decision. When we take the psychology of human actions and desires, 
we have the science of economics. 

Economics is not possible without the concept of ‘“‘wealth.’’ 
Wealth is many things to many people, but the standard of wealth has 
always been gold. Before there was coinage, more than 3000 years 
ago, trade was accomplished by using bars of gold. Other metals such 
as silver and copper were also used, but gold has always reigned 
supreme. Trading with something that had mutual value became a 
necessity because one could not always trade his particular goods for 
what he wanted. Gold was adopted as the common standard of value 
because it had properties that nothing else had. It could be stored 
anywhere without fear that it would change. It didn’t rust, age, or 
deteriorate. Its quality was always the same and it could be divided 
easily. It came to be accepted everywhere as it could be accumulated 
for trading at a later date. Bars and pieces of bars were used in trade 
until about 700 B.C. when coinage was first made in a country called 
Kydia, near Greece. Since that time, men and governments have 
tried to adopt other things as standards of value but every attempt has 
been met with utter failure causing instability, crisis and in some 
cases governmental failure. The most recent attempt in this regard 
was the SDR or ‘‘paper gold’’ attempt of the early 70’s. 

Trade was made easier with the advent of paper money, about 300 
years ago. It also gave governments the ability to steal from the 
people more easily. 

Governments cannot create wealth, only productive people can. If 
you are a slave, your work creates wealth in some form for your 
owner. If you are free, you create wealth in some form for yourself, 
even if it is spent merely to exist. Rich people simply have more 
wealth than poor people, but they all have wealth to some extent. 

If a government could create wealth, then the obvious thing to do 
to become rich would be to go to a desert island with a printing press, 
call yourself the Republic of Jones or Smith, and start printing money 
for yourself. It is also obvious that money created in such a fashion 
could not be traded anywhere in the world unless you could con the 
person into believing that it had value. 

Money is a warehouse receipt for what is valued. What is valued in 
our world is gold, and has been for more than 3000 years. Money is 
easier to use in trade because one can mentally divide it into units 
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quicker than one can weigh gold into appropriate trading values. 
Ownership, wealth.and accounting is more easily recorded with 
paper money than ounces of gold. 

To better illustrate these facts, let’s goback to our desert island and 
call it: 


The Republic of Mylandia 


We’re printed some paper money and found that no one will accept 
it. We’re faced with a decision: we must create our wealth by 
producing something, or, we can conquer somebody and take theirs 
from them. We elect to produce and go back to Mylandia. 

In Mylandia, we take some clay deposits and form some ashtrays. 
We do our best to make the best ashtrays we can because we want our 
buyer to come back for more. 

We take our box of ashtrays (this is our total gross national product 
which we call GNP) and try to sell it. Two men are found who offer 
us the best price for the ashtrays. One man offers a currency that is 
backed by ‘‘paper’’ gold, called an SDR. He says: ‘‘I’ll give you one 
hundred units of my currency. You can take it to our treasury and 
exchange it for another piece of paper. This paper is an SDR’ It has 

_ value. It says so, printed right on the front.’’ 

Our other buyers offers one hundred units of his currency. He 
says: ‘“Take my currency. You can take it to my treasury. It is a 
warehouse receipt for one hundred ounces of gold. The treasury is the 
warehouse and you can collect your gold there if you choose to.’’ 

Faced with a choice such as this, it is not difficult to accept the 
gold-backed currency, take it to the treasury, collect our one hundred 
ounces of gold and go back to Mylandia where we put it in a safe 
place. ; 

We continue making and trading ashtrays and our wealth grows. 
We purchase machinery and make more and better ashtrays which 
can be sold at a better price. Other men hear of Mylandia and come 
here to produce. Soon we have one hundred people, each with a 
personal treasury of gold, though in different quantities. 

As Mylandia’s production grows, it becomes more difficult to 
trade because of the large quantities o‘ gold that have to be carried on 
our persons and trasported from one place to another, including our 
buyers and sellers overseas. 

The one hundred people of Mylandia meet and form a government. 
We pass laws that protect us from interfering with one other, and 
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form a national treasury in which to put our gold. Our national 
treasury will issue receipts for the gold in various denominations and 
we will call these receipts ‘‘Mylandian Dollars.’’ Anytime someone 
wants his gold, all he has to do is present the warehouse receipt 
(Mylandian Dollar) to the warehouse (Mylandian Treasury) and get 
his gold. 

Half of the Mylandians agree to the National Treasury idea and 
half don’t. So, being free, half of the Mylandians keep their gold and 
the other half put their gold in the Mylandian Treasury. The 
Mylandian Treasury issues one warehouse receipt (Mylandian 
Dollar) for each ounce of gold. When it’s all over, the Mylandian 
Treasury has issued one million dollars, (warehouse receipts) and has 
stored one million ounces of gold. 

After a while, the Mylandians who still hold gold see that our 
treasury system works so they turn their gold and receive Mylandian 
dollars. We now see that the Mylandian Treasury has created another 
one million dollars, but that’s okay because the treasury has issued 
them against another one million ounces of gold received. The 
Mylandian Treasury now stores two million ounces of gold and has 
issued two million dollars. 

Since we trade with foreign nations, we now have an exchange 
rate. As one Mylandian dollar can be traded at our treasury for one 
ounce of gold, and it takes one hundred dollars from the country of 
Qua to buy one ounce of gold at it’s treasury, one Mylandian dollar 
becomes worth one hundred Qua dollars. Or, one Qua dollar is worth 
one Mylandian cent. 

To protect ourselves from foreign invasion, we establish our armed 
services. Our system of courts and the military are financed tax 
dollars. Our budget is $100,000 dollars; $100,000 dollars is 
collected from the people and our budget is in balance. 

Certain groups of the Mylandian society believe that being selfish 
is bad, that the ultimate good is helping others, even at some cost to 
themselves. They feel that others have a ‘“‘right’’ to this help and 
those who can help have no right to refuse; that everyone should be 
made to ‘‘do good’’ whether they like it or not. Lawmakers are 
elected to create laws and government programs in order to ‘‘help.’’ 
Payment for these programs is made from taxes extracted from the 
people, who have no right under Mylandian law to refuse payment. 
This is enforced with the point of a gun. If a Mylandian refuses to 
pay, the government sells his assets to pay the taxes. If he refuses to 
give these assets up or vacate them, a Sheriff or Federal Marshall 
arrives. If the Mylandian still refuses, he is arrested. If he resists that, 
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he is met with brute force or the point of a gun. 

The programs continue to expand and show the Mylandians that it 
is becoming easier to be taken care of than to work. 

Soon, only a small percentage of the country is working and the 
budget for the ‘‘help’’ programs becomes larger than the military. 
Jobs for the incompetent are created because they ‘‘need’’ them. The 
government develops standards for being poor, oppressed and 
depressed. Money is given to these people and to anyone who can 
hold out his hand and claim a ‘‘need.”’ 

The budget for running the Mylandian Government and these 
programs swells to a point where it can no longer be paid for by taxes 
without a revolt. The government has three choices: collect more 
taxes, stop the ‘‘help’’ programs or print dollars to pay for the 
budget excesses. The Government elects to print the money without 
receiving gold for it. (If you think that some of this is outlandish and 
far out, let me offer you the United States of America. In 1975, 
eighty-three million people were working in a population of 230 
million: only thirty-six per cent. The budget for Health Education 
and Welfare, and social programs is 106 billion dollars, national 
defense, eighty-two billion dollars. Don’t pay your taxes and see what 
happens to you.) 

In the course of ten years, the Mylandian Treasury prints two 
million dollars to cover the excesses in the budget. The treasury has 
the same two million ounces of gold, but has now issued four million 
warehouse receipts. An economic summit conference is held and 
economists suggest increasing the money supply and money growth 
rates compared to Gross National Product. Money is discussed as if 
its value could be created by the Mylandian government. The 
National debt becomes larger and silver coins are no longer minted 
because they are worth more than the denomination of the coin. 

Foreign countries and businessmen see the activity in Mylandia, 
get scared, and start converting their Mylandian Dollars for gold at 
the Mylandian Treasury. The treasury is now in real trouble. They 
have printed four million warehouse receipts (dollars) but only have 
two million ounces of gold. One million Mylandian dollars comes in 
from overseas and is presented at the treasury for one million ounces 
of gold. The treasury now has orie million ounces of gold left and 
three million receipts still out. This makes the treasury worse off than 
before. 

The President now decrees that Mylandian Dollars can no longer 
be traded for gold at the treasury. He has no choice, for to continue 
would break the country overnight. This doesn’t particularly upset 
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the Mylandians as they haven’t been able to own gold for a long 
time. Prices continue to rise and the question is asked: ‘‘Why?’’ 
One man answers that if you take all of a country’s money and divide 
it by all of the goods, you will have a general price level. Therefore, if 
you increase the money in circulation, prices have to rise. His voice 
is lost in the shouts of ‘‘That’s too simple! ’’ at the economic summit 
conference. Instead, it is decided to blame the Mylandian people for 
the troubles. They are told their demand for goods is the cause of all 
the problems. They are told to sacrifice their desires because it is their 
demand that has caused the increase in prices and the government 
had nothing to do with it. 

The Mylandian government now increases interest rates in the 
hope that people will find money too expensive to borrow. They 
surmise that money that is not borrowed cannot buy goods, which 
will reduce the demand for goods and buy some time. Wage and price 
controls are instituted to keep prices from going higher. The 
government now discovers that people will not produce or sell 
materials and goods for a loss or no profit. Baby chickens and other 
animals are killed because those who raise them cannot sell them at 
the government fixed price without a loss. Food to raise them costs 
too much to be able to sell at the fixed price. Industry finds itself in 
the same position. Materials to make things cost too much to be able 
to sell the goods at a profit. Business and industry slow down and 
shortages develop. The things people bought in the past are not now 
always found in the store. With the constant creating of more money, 
people are competing with each other to buy rather than businesses 
competing with each other to sell. This drives prices up even further. 

The government sees a business slowdown and talk of a recession 
develops. To prevent this, they lower interest rates and take off price 
and wage controls in the hope that people will borrow more, which 
will be used to buy goods, keeping the country in production and 
everybody working. Now the printing presses really start to roll to 
produce the money needed to keep the people and industry buying 
things. With less goods being produced and the money supply being 
increased rapidly, prices soar. Life savings are wiped out. Five 
thousand Mylandian dollars placed in the bank for retirement no 
longer buys a loaf of bread. Farmers no longer sell their food for a 
Mylandian dollar that won’t buy anything. Food riots develop with 
roving gangs raiding the countryside, stealing any food that can be 
dug in the field, robbing any store and farmhouse they come to. 

Businesses die because they can no longer make a profit. Prices are 
rising so fast that the money received for produced goods will not buy 
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the material to make as many new goods, even charging exorbitant 
markups. Retails find themselves in the same position. A Mylandian 
grocer buys ten cans of soup for 10,000 dollars. He marks it up to 
50,000 dollars only to find that when it is sold the next day that the 
50,000 dollars will only buy eight cans of soup. (If you think that 
these prices are far-fetched, you should know that in Germany, 
November of 1922, a loaf of bread cost twelve marks. One year later , 
in November of 1923, the same loaf cost fifty MILLION Marks. The 
wholesale price index for the same period went from 1,305 Marks to 
726 Billion.) Business is coming to a screeching halt. There is 
lawlessness and trade has been reduced to bartering of goods. 
Mylandia is now at the height of her crisis. Depending upon what her 
leaders do, the country will suffer a severe depression or will suffer 
utter chaos and collapse with resultant anarchy. If the leaders let the 
situation ride, anarchy is the only possible result: thugs and gangs 
against one another. 

If the leaders decide to do something, they have two choices: print 
a new currency backed by the gold left in the Mylandian treasury or 
increase the price of gold to where it would take all the money in 
circulation to buy it. Whatever they do, they have to reestablish a 
gold-backed currency because that is the only common denominator 
of value in the world and has been for more than 3000 years. It will 
remain as such until people decide to value something else. 

After the gold-backed currency is established, it will take time for 
production and trade to establish themselves. These will be the 
depression years. 

During Mylandia’s rise, there were men who had realistic con- 
cepts of what ‘‘value’’ was. Their reason and logic made them aware 
of the course Mylandia was following. Being men of reason, they 
took steps to protect themselves. They stashed away gold and silver 
coins to provide emergency buying power for the crisis period. Others 
made arrangements for leaving the country during the crisis. Still 
others established a retreat for themselves in the country, far away 
from activity. 

They all sold their assets while the Mylandian currency could still 
be exchanged for foreign currencies that could be redeemed for gold. 
Others bought gold outright and stored it in other countries or 
burying it in a safe place. 

It will be these men who will supply the wealth and value to build 
and restart industry. People employed to do this will receive a value 
for their work which in turn will be used to purchase goods that will 
have to be made by others who will have to be employed to make the 
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goods. Business activity will build as in Mylandia’s beginning, 
supplying jobs and wealth for everyone who chooses to be productive. 


CHAPTER 4 


WHAT THE 
Pool TeACHES 


There has never been a Mylandia, but in 2000 years there have 
been many countries like it, including the United States at different 
times in our history. The purpose in reviewing the past is for the 
knowledge that it holds, so that when applied to present day 
situations it acts as a light that guides us along our path. This is true 
for individuals as well as for countries. 

When an event occurs, certain forces and factors existed to 
produce it. When the same forces and factors repeatedly cause the 
same results, we can accurately predict what will happen whenever 
these forces and factors come into play. If, when we throw a stone 
over a cliff, it falls to the bottom, we can predict what will happen to 
another stone in the same situation, even though we have no 
knowledge of the principle of gravity. If, when we review the past, we 
see that everytime a government creates money without a value to 
back it, inflation results, we can predict inflation everytime we see a 
government create money in this manner. No degree in economics is 
necessary to accurately predict what will occur. We cannot charge 
what history has recorded. The facts are there indelibly recorded on 
the rock of time. All one has to do is look at the record, and the 
principles that cause history’s results become clear. 
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Ancient Rome: Diocletian 


The first real economic crisis, as we know them today, occurred in 
Ancient Rome. The government destroyed incentive and production 
by forcing those who produced to take care of those who did not. 
They destroyed the wealth of the country by inflation. 

Diocletian came onto the throne in 284 A.D. He inherited the 
problems of the Empire and wielded the straw that broke the camel’s 
back, for already, in 270 A.D., Egyptian banks would no longer 
accept Imperial Coinage. The Denarius, worth twenty cents under 
Agustus, was now worth less than one-half cent. From coins that 
were solid silver and gold, the mints were now producing bronze 
coins washed in silver to give a worthwhile appearance. The budget 
was in constant deficit, though taxes were continually increased. 

In the face of all this, government administrative costs and services 
were increased. The tax load became so great that small farms and 
businesses could no longer operate. These men and their families 
swelled the population of the cities where food, clothing and shelter 
could be obtained at government expense. This increased govern- 
ment costs even more. Farms could no longer be maintained as they 
once were. Production dropped and the government offered free land 
to anyone who would farm it. There were no takers, for working a 
farm meant that what was produced would go to the government with 
little left for oneself. 

The government continued to produce more coinage of bronze to 
pay the bills that were left over when tax money had been spent. 
Prices were skyrocketing, including the costs to maintain the 
government and its programs. 

Diocletian then issued his famous edict of 301 AD. The edict fixed 
all prices and wages at government set maximums. He decreed that 
all men must stay in their own craft or trade. Sons could follow no 
trade but that of their father. The State would control all production 
and establish state graneries and stockyards. Those who farmed and 
were tenant farmers were to stay on the land for life. Making jobs for 
the poor and the needy would continue, as well as food, clothing 
shelter and other programs. 

To pay for this, the richest men in various areas of the Empire 
were presented with the tax bill for that area. What they couldn’t 
collect from the people had to be paid by them. 

Needless to say, it became better to be ‘‘poor’’ than to be ‘‘rich’’ 
which meant having what you produced taken by the government 
leaving you poor anyway. Robbery, murder, violence and disorder 
were the hallmark of the day. Thug against mugger. Those who could 
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took what wealth they had and ran. Those who couldn’t run were 
forced to produce for the state. 

When the smoke had cleared, Rome had fallen. The fall was made 
official with the declaration of Constantinople as the hub of the 
Empire (what was left) and Constantine The Great in the throne. 

Economics toppled the Roman Empire, not invading armies. In 
reviewing Roman history, one can see adventuresome government 
programs resulting in an unbalanced budget that cannot be paid for 
by the extraction of taxes. The government creates money not backed 
by value of any sort and prices rise exorbitantly as the result. We see 
politics and programs instituted as the result. We see policies and 
programs instituted whereby one is placed in the position of working 
without gain or profit to himself. We see a choice offered to the people 
of working to produce for others or becoming one of the ‘‘others’’ (or 
escaping). Without reason to produce, people didn’t and the Empire 
fell. 

Keeping in mind what we have seen in Rome, let’s move on to: 

The United States of America: The early years. In 1696, the 
English established the Board of Trade ‘‘in order to make the 
Colonies profitable to the mother country.’’ The Board accomplished 
this through taxation and duties for seventy-five years. When it 
became unbearable, the force of those who believed in the production 
for others, (in this case the English) met with the force of those who 
believed in production for themselves and the Revolutionary War was 
born. 

Each Colony printed its own currency. Some were sound, though 
most were not. Looking at this part of history shows that inflation and 
its problems resulted when a particular Colonial government would 
create money without appropriate backing to pay costs that exceeded 
tax revenues. We can also see that when budgets remained in balance 
that the wealth, productivity, and general welfare of the people would 
soar to new heights. For example, in 1793, Pennsylvania established 
a Land Bank. The bank issued currency against land deposited with it. 
An interest fee of five per cent was charged for the service. For more 
than twenty-five years after the bank was established the five per cent 
fee supplied the government with enough revenue to meet all of its 
costs. There was no inflation, productivity and wealth increased. 
Pennsylvania was the showcase of all the colonies. 

In 1720, the colony of South Carolina printed extra money to pay 
for extra debts incurred fighting the small wars that were prevalent at 
the time. The currency was finally stabilized by balancing the budget 
at an inflated rate of seven to one, sterling exchange, in 1731. The 
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rate had been one to one. 

In the 1740’s, North Carolina printed extra money to pay its 
obligations. Inflation resulted. A new money was printed in 1748 and 
the old was called in at a rate of seven and one-half old to one new. 

Virginia, the only colony that didn’t establish a Land Bank, 
printed a currency backed by tobacco. This currency remained 
relatively stable until money without backing was printed in the 
1750’s to pay for the French and Indian war. By 1760 the currency 
was practically worthless. 

Small wars and other emergencies were common in this period. 
These were paid for by printing new money without backing to 
accompany it. All colonial money inflated to various extents 
depending on how much was printed. In fact, inflation was so bad 
throughout the colonies that in 1764, the British Parliament passed 
the Restraining Act, which made it illegal for the colonies to make 
paper money for legal tender. Only the English Pound or hard coin 
(gold and silver) could be used. 

In reviewing the colonies, we see that a government cannot create 
money without backing it with something of value, or inflation will 
result; surely as a stone thrown over a cliff will fall. We can also see 
that when a government tends to its own business of keeping men 
from interfering with one another and lets men tend to their own 
needs, the budget becomes small, easily paid for and prosperity 
ensues, 

Keeping Rome and the Colonies in mind let’s move to Hungary in 
1946. According to the Guinness Book of World Records, Hungary 
holds the record for having the worst inflation in recorded history. 


Hungary 


In 1944 the Hungarian monetary unit was the ‘‘pengo.’’ The 
exchange rate for three and one-half pengos to one dollar. The pengo 
was backed by gold. The German Army overran Hungary and took 
all their gold when they left. By August 1946, it took one 
TRILLION pengos to buy one U.S. dollar. Prime Minister Ferenc 
Nagy called the Supreme Economic Council into session every 
morning to set wage increases, hoping to establish some sort of 
monetary order. Bread that had cost one-third of a pengo in 1944 
soared to one TRILLION pengos a loaf. Money was being printed so 
fast colored ink was left off the bills. To further speed up the printing, 
serial numbers were left off. People were reduced to bartering for 
goods. 
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In December of 1946 the United States Government returned to 
Hungary the gold the Nazis had stolen from them. The U.S. Army 
had recovered it when they took Berlin. A new, gold-backed 
Hungarian currency was issued called the ‘‘forint,’’ and the 
Hungarian people started on their way to recovery. 

Looking at this bit of Hungarian history it can easily be seen that a 
government cannot create wealth by printing money. When a 
government tries, inflation results. The more money that is created 
the greater the inflation. One can also see that gold is the standard of 
value over the world. A currency’s value depends upon how much 
gold it will buy. A non-inflated gold-backed currency allows wealth to 
be accumulated, spurring production. 

Keeping Rome, the United States, and Hungary in mind, we can 
make a last stop in Germany of the the 1920’s. In this era, the 
German Government tried to run a race with inflation and, as usual, 
the people lost. 


Germany: 1920's 


Germany had stopped the conversion of the Mark into gold. The 
goverment could not pay all of its bills through the collection of tax 
money. The government then gave notes (promies to pay) to its 
central bank, the Reichsbank. The Bank, on the strength of these 
‘“promises to pay,’ issued more Marks. This continued until 
November 1923. 

During the inflationary period, the wholesale price index had 
jumped from 36.7 Marks in January of 1922 to 726 BILLION in 
November of 1923. The stock index climbed from 743 Marks to 
twenty-three Trillion, 680 BILLION Marks, in the same period. 
Money held through the period lost all of its value, (in terms of 
purchasing power) stock lost ninety per cent of their value, and real 
estate sold at exceedingly low real price levels. 

Production slowed as businessmen could not sell at a profit. The 
Mark was depreciating too fast. People were being paid three times a 
day and prices changed equally as often. Unemployment soared. 

Then, in November of 1923, a new central bank was created, (the 
Rentenbank) and a new Mark called the Rentenmark. By August of 
1924 the Rentenmark had a thirty per cent gold backing and inflation 
had ceased to exist. 

The country was in shambles and experiencing a depression 
because little was being produced; Germany was ripe for a Hitler. 
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Summing up history shows the men of power forcing their wills on 
everyone and compelling those that produce to pay for it. The wealth 
is openly stolen by tax legislation or secretly stolen by inflation. The 
““public good’’ becomes what the powers that be say it is. The 
banners of patriotism, duty and sacrifice are raised. The problems are 
then blamed on the people. Currency convertability into gold is 
stopped and inflation begins to rage, slowly at first. Production slows, 
recession, then depression prevail. A new currency of value is issued 
and the climb upward begins again. History repeats itself and men 
still fail to take heed. 
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CHAPTER 5 


WHERE ARE WE NOW? 


That depends on when you are reading this book. Hopefully, it will 
not be too late for you to protect yourself and save some of your 
wealth. If it is too late, then you will be playing the game of physical 
survival. 

Looking back from the fall of 1974, we closely parallel Ancient 
Rome. The philosophy that permeates our government is the same 
that permeated Rome: the needs and desires of others are first claim 
on those who produce. Budget excesses are paid for by the govern- 
ment creating money, just as in Rome. It is true that we have had 
some budget surpluses over the last thirty years, but when you total 
them all together, they wouldn’t pay for two weeks administration of 
1974 government. 

In our budget of more than 300 billion dollars, less than one 
hundred billion goes for National Defense and our court system. The 
rest of the money is spent to benefit various groups because they 
‘““need’’ it. Subsidies for business, subsidies for industry. Health 
programs, food stamp and welfare programs, basic grants, and 
supplying the monetary needs of institutions like the Smithsonian 
that recently gave a grant of $525,000 to study which way the fish 
swim in the Panama Canal. The list is endless. 

Inflation is up over 200% since the early forties, though people are 
relatively unconcerned because it has been gradual. 

Now, with our cost indexes jumping more in a month than it took 
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in a year, we’re getting nervous. Our Federal deficit is more than 
one-half trillion dollars. 

The government keeps playing with the figures to keep us from 
getting scared. The ‘‘base year’’ of indexes are moved up to keep 
from showing the true picture. Whereas in 1972 a .3% increase in 
the wholesale price index was projected for twelve months to give a 
3.6% annual rate of increase, in 1974, an August increase of 3.9% 
is averaged with the previous eleven months to give a lower rate. 
Projecting the 3.9% would givsa rate of 46.8.% for the year, and that 
based on the assumption of no further increases in the rate; as if the 
rate hadn’t increased from .3 to 3.9 over two years. 

We no longer make silver coinage. Our paper money is no longer 
certificates for gold and silver but Federal Reserve Notes which are 
like any note: a promise to pay. 

Our gold reserves have been drained from sixteen Million ounces 
to two and one-half Million ounces by foreign holders of our dollars 
when they got scared and redeemed them. (Just like in Mylandia.) 
Our warehouse receipt, (dollar), is no longer a receipt but a promise 
to pay that cannot be redeemed by anyone into gold, as President 
Nixon in 1971 decreed that the dollar would no longer be convertible 
into gold. 

The country is in unsound financial condition, in a recession and 
getting worse. To top it off, a special condition exists that is serving 
to extend our trouble over a longer period rather than getting it over 
with and starting new. 

The condition is: the United States can export its inflation to other 
countries and they don’t have the guts to stop it. Take for example, 
Germany. After its bouts with inflation and crisis over the years, 
German leadership decided to prevent the Government from 
spending more than it took in. 

The present German government is limited by its constitution to 
spending only what it receives from taxes. There cannot be deficit 
financing by constitutional law. The German Mark is backed by gold. 
A holder of U.S. Dollars, whether an individual or government, can 
trade them for Marks. The Marks are then redeemed for gold at the 
German Treasury. This wouldn’t make any difference to the Ger- 
mans if they could take the U.S. Dollar and trade it back to the United 
States for gold to replace what left its treasury, but they can’t. The 
U.S. Dollar is no longer convertible into gold. This depletes the 
German gold supply. lt makes no difference whether a government 
prints more dollars against a fixed gold supply or has a fixed amount 
of dollars and decreases the gold supply. The net effect is the same: a 
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unit of currency backed by less value, or in a short word, inflation. In 
this case, ‘‘imported’’ to the Germans, exported by the United 
States. 

The Germans can stop their inflation instantly by refusing to 
accept U.S. Dollars. But to do this would have far-reaching im- 
plications. 

Germany, or any other country of major economic standing, 
refusing to accept the U.S. Dollar would psychologically shock the 
world, especially those smaller countries that hold dollars as value to 
back their currency. There would be a flood of people and govern- 
ments trying to dump their dollars for anything of value that could be 
obtained. This alone would create financial and economic havoc. 

Second, the United States is the consumer of the world. Depending 
on the particular country, much or most of its wealth depends on the 
U.S. Consumer buying its products. What Germany exports to the 
U.S. could no longer be bought. German industry would slow down 
by what it exported to the U.S. The wages not being paid as the result 
of the slowdown would not be available for the German people to 
spend. This would cause a corresponding decrease in the production 
of other goods used by the German people as they would have 
reduced incomes. This causes slowdowns in other production and 
services which in turn creates its slowdowns. The effect is one that 
snowballs. The end result is a depression. 

Practically every country in the free world is in this same position. 
What makes matters even worse is that world trade has expanded so 
much that a recession or depression in any major country would 
create recessions or depressions in others, which in turn create 
recession in those that were left. The same economic effects that 
occur to people who trade and mingle with each other occurs to 
countries and governments that trade and mingle with each other. 

The men of the producing countries of the world well know that if 
the United States falls economically, they fall with it. None of the 
world industrial powers want to precipitate a crisis where they will be 
injured too. 

But the problem is becoming worse. The United States is con- 
tinuing its inflationary policies. Foreign powers are now looking at a 
choice of being injured or being crippled, and everyone is doing their 
best to keep the status quo. The next economic or monetary move is 
anyone’s guess. 
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CHAPTER 6 


PROTECTING OURSELVES 
AND KNOWING 
WHEN ITS OVER 


To predict future events on any reasonably accurate timetable is 
folly because there are too many variables in the picture. But to 
predict what will occur is not difficult at all. Looking at history, we 
know what will occur. Also comparing our present economic 
situation we know that we are in our economic ‘‘latter days,’’ and 
we need to protect what value we have. 

A person can protect himself by acquiring what has permanent 
value. In this world now, and for the past 3000 years, permanent 
value has meant gold and silver. 

In the United States, it has been illegal to own gold as bullion since 
1933. On January ‘1, 1975 it once again became legal to own gold. 
For how long, no one can predict. It could easily be surmised that 
since there is little gold in this country, the thing to bring it back is to 
let the citizen buy it for himself. When enough had been acquired this 
way, gold could be made illegal again. Of course the treasury would 
give dollars for the gold in trade, but nobody could say what the 
exchange rate would be. If the exchange rate appeared fair, what 
would prevent the government from later issuing a new currency, 
backed by the newly acquired gold and them giving you one new 
dollar for so many old ones. No one can really say what will happen. 

If it is illegal to own gold, or, to prevent becoming a victim in the 
just mentioned circumstance, one could retain his wealth and protect 
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it by owning ‘‘warehouse recepits’ for gold and keeping them in a 
safe place when they could be used as needed or desired. 

When we look over the worldin search for such a place we see that 
there is no place that is perfectly safe and only one offers a reputation 
of over 400 years of banking, takes no sides, has never fought a war 
and is neutral with everyone. Their diplomats are sought out as 
intermediaries between adversaries and, by mutual consent, the 
powers that be leave them alone. . . . perhaps because their money is 
there too. By all standards, Switzerland is the safest and most sound. 


Swiss Banking 


Contrary to much opinion, a Swiss Bank account does not mean 
the owner is a criminal, syndicate man, tax dodger or the like. Many 
Swiss banks cater to the little guy, and many ‘“‘little guys’’ have 
Swiss bank accounts. You can have a Swiss bank account in US. 
Dollars or the Swiss Franc which is backed heavily by gold. The bank 
will exchange your dollars for francs at the going exchange rate. If the 
need to withdraw funds, you can withdraw them in any free world 
currency at the going exchange rate. 

Doing business with a Swiss bank is like doing business with a local 
bank by mail. Accounts can be opened, deposits made, withdrawals 
made, loans made, and all by mail. 

The Swiss know that when they accept your U.S. Dollar they are 
giving you a gold backed currency for one that is not backed at all. As 
the U.S. Dollar continues to lose value, it becomes harder for them to 
accept. If the day comes when they will no longer accept US. 
Currency, you will still be safe as your account will hold Swiss Francs 
and not dollars. If a new currency is issued by the U.S. your Swiss 
Francs will be convertible into the new at a rate dependant on the 
new dollar’s gold backing. 


Opening an Account 


There are a number of Swiss banks that will do business with Mr. 
Average America. One of these, the Union Bank of Switzerland, is 
the largest bank in Switzerland. It, as well as the others listed here, 
provide most banking services as well as buying gold for your ac- 
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count. A simple letter such as the one that follows is all that is 
necessary. 


Dear Sir: 
Please send me account information and the necessary 
documents to open an account with your bank. 


Very truly yours, 
John D. Smith 


Addresses are as follows: 


Union Bank of Switzerland Bank Leu 
Bahnhofstrasse 45 Bahnhofstrasse 32 
CH-8021 Zurich CH-8001 Zurich 
Switzerland Switzerland 
Foreign Commerce Bank Swiss Credit Bank 
Bellariastrasse 82 Paradeplatz 

8038 Zurich 8022 Zurich 
Switzerland Switzerland 


Swiss Bank Corporation 
Aeschenvorstadt 1 
CH-4002 Basel 


Switzerland 


Postal rates continually change, but in 1976, it costs 31 cents per 
one-half ounce to send a letter to Switzerland. 

In about two weeks, you will receive a letter from the bank and 
three basic documents: a signature card, an information form and a 
document that describes the various types of checking, deposit, and 
savings accounts available. 

Select the type of account you desire and indicate so on the in- 
formation form. Other information such as mailing addresses (if 
different), power of attorney and co-signers is asked for. 

When you are ready to open the account, go to your bank and get a 
cashiers check for the funds you wish to deposit. (The Swiss will 
convert your dollars to francs.) Take the signature card with you to 
the bank. You will have to sign it in front of him. A notary public 
signature guarantee is not accepted at most Swiss banks. 

Enclose the cashiers check, signature card and information form in 
an envelope and send it registered to the bank you have selected. 
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In approximately two weeks, you will receive an acknowledgement 
and-or a certificate that shows you have an account and your account 
number. The certificate or the acknowledgement will inform you of 
the amount of Swiss francs you have in your account. If you deal with 
a bank that does not have an ‘‘Americanized’’ system, you may be 
confused for a moment because the Swiss use commas where we use 
decimals and use decimals where we use commas. 

Once you are a holder of Swiss francs, to determine what the 
account is worth in U.S. Dollars, refer to the ‘‘Foreign Exchange’’ 
column of the Wall Street Journal. This is generally found the fourth 
page from the back. Go down the alphabetical listing of countries 
until you come to Switzerland. To the right of it you will see a figure. 
The Wall Street Journal of October 10, 1974 showed this figure to 
be: .3452. This is how much one Swiss franc is worth in terms of the 
dollar. In this case, one franc was worth on that day about thirty-four 
and one-half cents. Take the figure posted in the Journal and multiply 
it by the total Swiss francs you have. This will give you the total value 
of your account in U.S. Dollars. 

There is no problem withdrawing funds. Deposit or withdrawal 
slips are not used and a simple letter will get you your funds. 


123 Oak Lane 
Anywhere, USA 


Dear Sir: 
Please send me $500 in U.S. funds to the address listed above. 
Very truly yours, 
John D. Smith 
No. 123-457 p2z 


Make sure you write your account number under your signature for 
easy account identification. 

To the address you list, in about ten days or less, you will receive a 
registered letter containing a cashiers check for the funds you 
requested. There is no problem cashing the check as it is a cashiers 
check drawn on a bank in the United States; a bank that operates as 
the Swiss Bank’s correspondent. Different Swiss banks have different 
correspondant U.S. banks all over the country. 

If you select one of the interest drawing accounts, the Swiss will 
credit your account once a year, on December 21, with the interest. 
Thirty per cent of this interest is sent to the Swiss government by 
your bank. You can forget about it or file form R-82 with the Swiss 
Federal Tax Administration and get back ninety-five per cent of what 
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the bank sent. The form is very simple to fill out and amounts to a 
declaration on your part that you are an American citizen. On the 
form you state where you want the refund sent: to your bank or to 
you personally. Let me suggest that the refund be sent to your bank as 
it is in Swiss francs and you don’t have to bother receiving it from one 
place and sending it to another. 

To obtain form R-82 write: 


Administrative Office of International Operations 
Internal Revenue Service 

Washington, D.C. 

20225 


When your bank receives the tax refund, it will send you an 
acknowledgement advising you how much was deposited in your 
account. You will also get a document from the Swiss Federal Tax 
Administration advising you that the particular refund has been 
sent, as well as how much the refund is. 


Gold and Silver Bullion 


The biggest problem with owning gold and silver bullion is where 
do you put it? Another problem is how do you spend it at the local 
grocery store in rough times? 

The best solution to the problem is let your Swiss bank acquire the 
bullion for you. They will buy and sell bullion for you as well as store 
ile 

Gold and silver bullion is safer than any currency including Swiss 
francs. This is because gold and silver is pure value. Bullion should be 
used only to retain the major part of your wealth over the crisis period 
and not to spend at a store. 

If you wish to purchase gold and silver in the United States, check 
the advertising in the back pages of the Wall Street Journal. Many 
companies are listed there that will sell you one bar or one hundred. 


Silver Coins 


Dimes and quarters that were minted in 1964 or before are the best 
to acquire for spending in a monetary crisis. This is because their 
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value can be instantly recognized by anyone. The amount of silver in 
each coin is specific and does not have to be weighed. The amount of 
silver is small enough in each coin to make trading easy. It is much 
easier using a dime than trying to cut an equivalent amount of silver 
off of a bar with a knife. 

A $1000 bag of silver dimes contains approximately 720 ounces of 
silver. Earlier in 1974, such a bag was selling for $4500. This meant 
that each dime was worth 45 cents. The value of these coins fluc- 
tuates with the price of silver.. 

Even though a premium will be paid for these coins now, it is 
nothing compared to what they will trade for later. 


Other Holdings 


Exceedingly large sums can be protected to a degree by diamonds 
and other precious stones. They have a particular advantage when it 
comes to storage. Don’t expect to get what your jewelry is worth 
during or after a crisis. To begin with, you have to find a buyer. 
Second, you will be a seller in a period of distorted values and prices. 

Antiques and property holdings are worse. Again, you have to find 
a buyer. But if you can hold on for a number of years, it may or may 
not recover what you think it is worth. The period we are in (1974) is 
rife with distorted values. The $15,000 house of 1971 is now selling 
for $30,000. Another thing to remember is those property holders in 
Germany of the 1920’s that managed to hold on to it through the 
crisis. Many lost their holdings as they couldn’t pay the taxes that 
were imposed after the country stabilized. 


True Value 


Whether it be now or 2000 years from now, what is monetary 
value will be determined by what the people believe it is. If it is 
diamonds 1000 years from now, then the intelligent man will acquire 
diamonds to protect his wealth through the crisis. If his government 
makes it illegal to own diamonds, he will acquire them outside his 
country or in secret. He will not waste his time building stockpiles of 
sand just because his government says diamonds no longer have 
value. 
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Knowing When it’s Over 


The dollar will have to be devalued significantly or a new gold- 
backed dollar issued. For the dollar to be devalued where it should be, 
the official price of gold would have to be near $500 an ounce. 

If controls, regulations, and government interference in the 
economy continues, you can expect another crisis in your future. 
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Char TER / 
THE FUTURE 


There have always been men who enjoy exerting power and 
control over others. Their goal is forcing their will on whomever will 
let them. This is accomplished by guns or legislation, which is guns 
one step removed. It has to be that way or no law could be enforced. 

The common thread that binds these men throughout history is 
their belief that the needs of others justifies a claim on those who 
produce. The ‘‘others’’ manifests itself in many forms: the kings’ 
coffers, the poor and needy, a bureaucrat’s whim. 

Claims on the productive are made ‘‘right’’ by various propaganda 
that creates the belief that being selfish is evil and sacrifice is good. 
These men make the issue helping our fellow man. The real issue is 
one that they disguise: does a man have the right to exist without 
helping his fellow man if he so chooses. 

If he does not have that right; if our leaders control how our wealth 
and production is spent, we become slaves. In accepting such con- 
ditions, we lay ourselves open to pay for whatever the leadership says 
the good is. 

Prior to the United States of America, all wealth was conquered, 
inherited, or given in favor. For the first time in history, there came a 
nation that said come and do for yourself. You are obligated to no 
other. Because of this one country and its philosophy of freedom and 
capitalism, the world has enjoyed technology, pleasures and wealth 
such as never has been seen before. It is being forced to its knees by 
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the burden placed on the productive in the name of the needs of 
others. 

Crisis generates strict government control. That means even less 
freedom. 

For our country to travel the road of success, freedom, and 
economic soundness once again, the individual will have to have the 
burden of others lifted from his shoulders. This does not mean that 
every man must travel his road alone and without help. What it does 
mean is that no man can force you to carry him on your shoulders. 

Our future will depend on our freedom; our freedom to choose, 
and to disperse our wealth as we see fit and not at the whim of our 
leadership at the time. Our leadership will depend on the personal 
values of the people of the country. If survival is your goal, make 
freedom your standard of value. 
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CHAPTER 8 


WATER 


No matter where you are in a food crisis or survival situation, your 
primary need is water. A man can survive as long as four months 
without food, but he cannot survive more than six days without 
water. 

If you have not stored water, or do not have a source of supply, you 
will have to find it. 

Obviously, the best source of water is a spring or a well. Though 
springs can be found, wells have to be dug, and old timers used a 
divining rod to tell them where. Supposedly, a divining rod will 
disclose shallow sources of water, shallow meaning fifteen feet or less. 
There are two types: the witch hazel branch and the brass rod. 

A forked witch hazel branch (like the letter ‘‘Y’’), is cut from the 
tree with the two forked pieces about six inches long and the tail 
approximately eighteen. Taking the forked pieces, one in each hand, 
the tail of the stick is pointed ahead of you and parellel to the ground. 
Walk forward slowly. As you cross the underground source, the tail 
will point downwards toward your feet. The tug you feel will be light 
but not so light as to be hard to tell. 

The brass rod and plastic pill bottle are much easier to obtain. A 
twelve-inch brazing rod is bent into an ‘‘*L’’ shape, with one leg 
being bent about an inch longer than your bottle stands high. (i.e. 
three inch bottle, four-inch leg. This size works best). A hole slightly 
larger than the diameter of the rod is cut into the center of the plastic 
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cap and the bottom of the bottle. The short leg is placed through 
these holes allowing the long leg to swing freely. Hold the bottle in 
your fingers with the cap pointing upwards and the long leg pointing 
out in front of you, parallel to the ground. As you walk forward, the 
rod will swing and point to the direction of the water supply. 

To dig your well, start with a five-foot circle and dig down until 
you hit water. Line the bottom of the well with rocks and start bailing 
to help clear it up. If you don’t hit water in twenty feet, you’re 
digging in the wrong spot. 

Any muddy water can be cleared up easily with sand. Use a 
container that will hold the sand, then pour your water through it. In 
a backwoods situation a hollow limb stuffed with some grass, then 
sand placed over the top of it, does nicely. An old tin can does as well. 
At home or camp, a pail with holes punched in the bottom lined with 
a piece of bedsheet works very well. The best device I have tried is a 
sponge stuffed into a beer can with the top and bottom cut out. Water 
pours through this more rapidly and the sponge can be used over and 
over. 


Emergency Sources 


In nice temperate weather a person engaged in minimal activity, 
consuming a diet which averages fifteen per cent protein, needs two 
quarts of water daily. This will supply the average adult with his 
drinking and cooking needs. In a survival situation, the minimum an 
adult can get by on is a quart. I know that there have been people who 
have gotten by on less, but those were extreme situations and 
conditions that need not be covered here. 

Another way to obtain water for your needs is by dragging a cloth, 
(washrags and towels are good for this) through grass, and weeds 
during the early morning ‘‘dew hours.’’ When the cloth is soaked, 
the water is squeezed into a container. In the wilds, your shirt or a 
piece of clothing could be used. This water should be filtered and 
boiled to get rid of any larvae or insect eggs that may have been 
deposited on plants. 

Water may also be secured by using the principles of distilling. A 
hole is dug into the ground with a container being placed at the 
bottom of the hole to catch the water. The hole should be shallow 
enough to allow easy reaching of the container. A plastic sheet is then 
placed over the hole, held in place by dirt around the edges. A rock 
or other small round object is then placed in the center of the plastic 
to form the ‘‘drip cone.’’ (see Fig. 2). What happens is that moisture 
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Fig. 1 


Figure 2 
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rising from the ground condenses on the bottom surface of the plastic 
sheet. Because the stone in the center has lowered the sheet in the 
middle, droplets of the condensed water travel to the center 
whereupon they drip into the container provided. This will provide 
pure distilled water that does not have to be boiled and purified as 
long as the plastic and container are clean. 

The device works best in bright sunshine and will also work in the 
desert. The amount of water you get will depend on a number of 
factors such as climate, soil moisture content and the square foot area 
of your pit. A pit two feet square and four feet deep will produce more 
water than a pit two feet square and three feet deep because a greater 
area of damp ground is exposed to the air. 

A pit dug eight feet square and four feet deep, covered with a ten 
foot square piece of polyethylene (you need the excess to form the 
cone) will provide, in average conditions, an estimated two gallons of 
water in a ten hour day. 

Any smooth non-water absorbent material such as wax paper, 
aluminum foil, your old plastic tablecloth and the like, may be used 
in place of the polyethylene, though anything laid in strips has to be 
lapped properly to avoid water loss. 

Another way to use the same plastic is to drape it over a tree limb 
with lots of leaves, sealing it to form a pipe or casing over the whole 
branch. According to Rasmussen, a nine by twelve foot sheet of 
plastic used this way will produce about two quarts of water per day. 
The water will taste like the tree and should be filtered to remove 
pollen and foreign matter. 

Water may also be collected by laying the plastic over the tops of 
tall weeds in a field, though collecting condensed moisture in his 
manner is difficult and much is lost. 

If you don’t have a piece of plastic, use a stonepile. Stones are built 
in a pile over a container with the smaller, more pointed ends aimed 
towards the center. Stones placed over the water container in the 
pyramid have their small ends pointing down. Water condensing on 
the rocks will drip towards the center rocks whose drip ends are over 
the container. You will not obtain much water this way as the system 
is very inefficient with much water loss accounted to evaporation, but 
the knowledge may save your life one day. 

Water, almost everyone knows, can be obtained from the cactus 
though many are toxic. The barrel cactus and prickley pear are the 
most favored. The top is cut off and some of the pulp taken out. The 
juices collect in the hollow which can be scooped out and placed in 
any container. It tastes like hell, but it too may save your life one day. 
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Pieces of the pulp are sucked on while the juices are collecting in the 
plant. Pulp from the bottom of the hollow is cut out after the juices 
are collected. These pieces are used first, in order to save the gathered 
liquid. 

A grapevine will also provide a source of water. The vine is cut 
completely at the bottom. It is then notched to the center about three 
feet up. The vine sap drips out and is good. There is no plant taste. 
When the vine section stops dripping, cut completely through the 
notch and renotch about three feet above that. You can use the whole 
vine this way. 

Last week, an old and very good friend of mine, James Sellers, 
showed me how to use your own saliva to satisfy your thirst. We were 
driving down one of our old southern Alabama back roads looking for 
some sassafras when James came to a stop and walked across the road 
toa small tree that had a gray, thin bark with thorns, (like a rose but 
larger), all over it. He cut off a small piece of bark and told me to 
chew it. I did. What an experience. My mouth and tongue started to 
tingle immediately. My mouth and lips started to get warm like I was 
eating a piece of not-so-mild sausage. I spit it out thinking I was going 
to die, while James was standing there laughing like hell. Well, I 
didn’t die, but my salivary glands commenced to secrete saliva like 
you can’t believe. For the next fifteen or twenty minutes, my mouth 
felt slightly warm and for the first five, I couldn’t talk more than ten 
seconds as I had to swallow what felt like a cup of the stuff. I wasn’t 
thirsty until the next day. 

The bark I chewed was from the Prickly Ash tree. It is used here to 
alleviate ones thirst as well as for sore mouth and gums. I detail the 
experience here only because one needs to be prepared for such an 
invigorating phenomenon. 

The last emergency source of water is one most people never think 
of: the hot water heater. All have a drain petcock that can be used to 
recover it. If it doesn’t drain for you, open up a hot water faucet. This 
will allow the heater to vent. 


Purification 


Home purification is most easily accomplished by using common 
household bleach. Clorox is a 5.25 per cent solution of sodium 
hypochlorite. Most other bleaches are the same. The U.S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, Home and Garden Bulletin No. 77 suggests 
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bleach (5.25 per cent sodium hypochlorite solution) in the following 
quantities : 


Water: Beach: 

clear water cloudy water 
one quart two drops four drops 
one gallon eight drops sixteen drops 
five gallons one-half teaspoon one teaspoon 


Mix or shake thoroughly and let stand thirty minutes. After stan- 
ding, the water should have the taste or smell of chlorine. If it doesn’t 
add a few drops more, shake or stir and let stand fifteen minutes. If 
you still can’t detect the chlorine, the bleach you have is not good for 
the purpose. The smell or taste of chlorine after the standing period is 
your assurance that the water is purified. Water treated this way may 
be stored in sealed containers for something more than a year. Plastic 
and glass containers are best as metal leaves the water with an un- 
pleasant taste. 

Iodine can also be used to purify small quantities of water. Iodine 
bought for the medicine cabinet is generally a two per cent tincture. 
Check the label to make sure. If so, use it. 


Water Iodine 

clear water cloudy water 
one quart three drops six drops 
one gallon twelve drops twenty-four drops 
Mix well. 


Last but not least is boiling. According to U.S.D.A. Bulletin 
number seventy-seven, boiling is the safest method to purify and all 
that is needed is a vigorous boil. The bulletin says from one to three 
minutes. I had always heard it was necessary to boil water for twenty 
minutes, but who am I to argue with the United States Department of 
Agriculture. 


Storage 


If you wish to store water, use the bleach method and five gallon 
plastic containers, though the plastic milk jug will do. Allow seven 
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gallons for a two week supply for an adult. This is for cooking and 
drinking and does not make allowances for doing Junior’s diapers. 

If you wish to allow for showers, figure a gallon per shower. Store 
the water in plastic milk jugs which will function as the shower 
supply. Let Dad tie the jug to the showerhead or anything above your 
head. Puncture holes in the jug bottom with the cap on. Loosening 
and tightening the cap regulates the water flow. 
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CHAPTER 9 
MEAT 


One thing well known is the major place that meat holds in our 
American diet. What many people do not know is that meat is not an 
absolute necessity, but plant life is. Men lost in the wilderness have 
died of starvation on a pure rabbit diet. Without the introduction of 
plant carbohydrates, the meat protein is not used. All meats, beef, 
lamb, chicken, fish and game do not contain any carbohydrates 
whatsoever. Most cheeses do not either. 

All plant life contains some carbohydrates. Foods that contain the 
most carbohydrates are the ones with a lot of starch or sugar. 
Potatoes, bread and candy are foods rich in carbohydrates. Any of the 
grains such as com, wheat and oats, as well as the legumes such as 
soy beans, kidney beans, peas, and peanuts, are rich in car- 
bohydrates. 

We must therefore remember than in any situation we must never 
use meat as our sole source of food, at least not tor any extended 
period of time. 

If you must have your meat but there is none available at the 
stores, or you do not have anything to trade for it such as silver, (as 
we have previously mentioned), the only choice available is to 
capture what is wild or running loose. 

There is no land creature that has meat on its body that cannot be 
eaten. Even rattlesnakes and gila monsters (the only poisonous lizard 
in the U.S.) will not harm you to eat. All of the lizards, snakes, birds, 
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dogs and cats can be eaten without ill effect as well as those animals 
that we normally look at as game. In many countries of Asia, cat is 
considered a delicacy. At the end of World War Two, in Germany, 
many people survived on the digs and cats they could catch. Rat- 
tlesnake meat is considered by some in this country, (including me) 
tobe a delicacy. If you find it in a store, you will pay a fantastic price 
for it. 

The greatest difficulty will be overcoming the psychological 
aversion to eating things we’re not used to. Hunger helps a great 
deal. Prices does too, as we all saw recently when many people started 
eating horsemeat when the price of beef got so high. 


Snares 


If you don’t have weapons such as guns or bow and arrow, you will 
have to resort to traps and snares. Both are relatively easy to build 
and fashion. 

Snares are made by taking a length of cord or wire,making a small 
loop at one end and stringing the other end through the small loop — 
like a cowboy’s lariat. This loop is made to the proper size, depending 
upon what you are trying to snare, and hung or loosely tied in a path- 
way with surrounding plantlife. As the animal walks down the path- 
way or trail, his head passes into the loop which tighten around his 
neck. Bingo! He’s caught. 

Of course the opposite end has to be fixed to something. This may 
vary with something fixed, moveable or springy. If the end is tied to 
something like a tree or post, the animal may snap the snare. It is 
better to tie the end to something movable like a large piece of dead 
branch which will keep the animal from moving very far as he has to 
drag it with him. This will still allow the animal position and time to 
attempt to chew through the snare. 

The best thing to use, if available, is a small sapling. One an inch 
in diameter does nicely. The end of the snare wire is tied to the top of 
the tree which has been bent down to provide the spring. The tree is 
kept in this position by a triggering device of notched sticks. (See Fig. 
No. 3) 

When the animals head is snared by the loop, his initial struggle 
releases the trigger which lets the tree spring back to its original 
position. If the animal is caught around the neck, he will die quickly. 
If caught around the middle or legs, he will not be able to reach the 
snare to chew it. 
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Fig. 3 SNARES 


CROW TRAP Fig. 4 


BASKET BLIND GORGE Fig. 5 
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Traps 


Traps are many, varied and as limited as human ingenuity. Your 
home mouse traps can be easily set outside, in a vacant lot or field to 
catch field mice. (Don’t be shocked. Squirrels are rodents, too, 
hundreds of thousands being eaten each year.) 

Birds, being the most prolific animal we have, can be easily caught 
in the ‘‘crow trap’’ shown in figure four. A box is built about five 
feet high, six feet wide and ten feet long. The dimensions can vary a 
great deal, but with one this size, thirty or forty crows can be easily 
caught. Anything can be used to make the box except something 
shiny or something new. Use weathered wood or branches, old 
chicken wire and fencing. Crows won’t venture near it if new lumber 
is used. 

The top of the box is built with a ladder-like affair. For crows and 
birds of their size, the rungs of the ladder should be spaced about ten 
inches apart. The ladder should be about eighteen inches wide. The 
birds will find it easy to jump into the bottom of the trap to obtain the 
bait but will find it impossible to fly out as the rungs of the ladder 
prevent their wings from unfolding to fly out. Just one crow trapped 
in this device will produce all kinds of squawking, which brings 
others to investigate. Believe it or not, these smart creatures jump 
right in with their buddies. 

To bait the box, use any grain, seeds, or oatmeal. Corn is the best. 
Crows and other birds are prepared for eating as chicken, quail or 
pheasant. 

An excellent device for catching ducks, coots and other water-type 
birds is the woven basket blind shown in figure four. A basket large 
enough to fit over the head is made from small branches and twigs. A 
small, straight branch is shoved all the way through, about half way 
up, and fastened at both ends. A frame made this way and covered 
with water weeds works well to. 

The basket is placed over the head and the cross-piece is grasped 
between the teeth. This frees both hands and allows you to swim 
easily. Ducks, coots, herons and the like will not pay any attention to 
you as you quietly swim up to them, grab them by the feet, pull them 
under and wring their necks. 

I proved this one day to my wife and two friends of ours. We were 
swimming one afternoon when a heron alighted on the shore about 
200 feet from us. I suggested that I could capture it (I wasn’t 
believed). I picked up a bunch of water weeds that had accumulated 
along the shoreline and placed them over my head. I parted them in 
front of my eyes so I could see and walked out to shoulder deep water. 
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I then walked down parallel to the shoreline until I was across from 
the heron. I slowly walked in towards the bird keeping my shoulders 
under the water. When the water became so shallow I could no longer 
crouch, I laid straight out on my stomach and continued to move in. 
The bird did not even get nervous until I was about five feet from it, 
and that only because being in bathing trunks, most of my body was 
uncamoflaged and exposed in such shallow water. I would freeze 
every time he would look my way, moving a few inches only when 
his attention was on the minnows. Getting within arms reach, I stood 
up, proving my point. 

Much can be said about raising your meat, but that is not the 
purpose of this book. However you obtain it, by raising it or cap- 
turing it, what you do with it especially the excess, is covered in the 
chapter on preserving. 


Fishing 

One of the easiest ways to provide meat is to fish for it. To fish you 
need bait. There are a number of easy ways to go about obtaining bait 
the easiest is walking through a field, pulling or dragging a pair of 
nylon pantyhose. Crickets and grasshoppers will stick to them like 
glue. The feet and legs of these creatures are barbed and horney and 
will catch easily in the fine mesh. 

If you are too lazy to dig for worms try mixing one-half ounce of 
calcium hypochlorite (chlorinated lime) in two and one-half gallons of 
tap water. Choose a three foot square area where you would normally 
dig. (Worms are generally found in shady, moist soil.) Pour the 
mixture over the ground. If the soil is good and moist, you will see 
worms coming to the surface in about one minute. Drier soils take a 
little longer, though this can be helped by wetting the area you will 
treat with a gallon of water about 10 minutes before pouring the 
chlorinated lime on it. All the worms in the treated area will be out 
within four minutes. This will not harm plants. Many other things 
can be used as bait, but worms, crickets and grasshoppers can be 
found anywhere and are universally liked by fish. 

If you don’t have a hook, use a fish gorge. (See figure five) Fish 
gorges have been used for many thousands of years and are the first 
fish hook ever developed by man. Gorges are made in any size 
depending on the size of the fish you are going after. A piece of 
hardwood is shaved until it’s pointed and sharp at both ends and 
grooved around the center. The line is tied in the groove. For 
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example, if you wish to fish for bluegills and bream, the gorge is 
made something less than one-half inch long, and about twice as 
thick as a lead in a wood pencil. With the line attached, this is shoved 
into a cricket or grasshopper. A slight jerk on the line by the fish after 
he has taken it into his mouth will pull the line spreading the gorge 
crossways in the fish’s mouth. The fish can then be pulled in. 

If you don’t have a fishing rod, try a coke bottle. The line is 
wrapped around the narrow middle of the bottle and tied well to the 
groove where the cap goes. With your baited hook dangling down 
from the middle of the bottle a few inches, you pretend that you are 
going to throw the bottle. The line will peel off the bottle just like it 
does off a spinning reel. 

Perhaps the easiest way to fish is to do as some tribes of Indians did. 
They would take black walnuts and crush them, dump them in the 
water, then wait a few minutes for the fish to come to the surface. No 
more than a handful is needed to accomplish your purpose. Indians 
also used the horse chestnut, (buckeye) in the same manner. You can 
also use the crushed leaves and berries of the chinaberry tree. 

This works best in a lake or pond rather than a fast moving stream. 
In any case, keep the nuts, leaves or berries tied in a cloth bag with a 
line attached to allow retrieval when fish start coming to the surface. 
If you don’t you could destroy the fish life for future use. A handful of 
nuts will destroy all the fish in an acre pond within twenty-four 
hours. 
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CHAPTER 10 


PLANTS 


Plant life is the most important source of nourishment there is. As 
has been noted before, people have starved to death eating only meat. 
No one has ever starved to death eating only plants. We have all 
heard of vegetarians. One of the most famous is Susan St. James, star 
of McMillan and Wife on NBC Television. In the Summer of 1974, 
Susan was interviewed on the Phil Donahue show, and said that she 
was expecting another child and had not eaten any meat in the 
previous three years. She is in excellent health and plenty of energy 
and looks exceedingly well. 

The reason a vegetarian can be the picture of health is that plants 
can provide all the necessary food elements for a strong and vigorous 
body. 

One-half of all the dry matter of the body is protein. The other half 
is made up of fats and carbohydrates. A person who weighs 150 
pounds contains approximately twenty-seven pounds of protein. The 
body cannot directly use protein. The protein must be broken down 
into amino acids which is what the body assimilates. There are 
twenty-two amino acids of which the most important are collagen 
(bones-cartilage), myosin (muscle), and keratin (skin, hair, nails). 

Armed with this knowledge, we can choose the plant life that will 
provide the most benefit in a famine, food shortage, or survival 
situation. 

For ease of discussion, I will divide plants into two categories: 
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Wild Plants and Domesticated plants. Each category will have three 
divisions, two of which will cover the most important plants of the 
categroy, the third covering others in that category. 


Wild Plants 


There are two wild plants that everyone knows how to identify by 
the time they are six or seven: dandelions and cattails. Between these 
two wild plants, one can have his vegetables, salads, bread, coffee, 
tea and pancakes with wine thrown in for good measure. Recipes for 
all these things are found later on in this book. 


Cattails 


Of the two, cattails will provide most of the bulk food. Classen, in 
Scientific Monthly, indicated that an acre of cattails could produce 
two and one-half tons of flour. (Procedures described in ‘‘Making 
The Basics’’). The flour makes a delicious bread as well as muffins 
and cakes. The pollen from old blooms can be picked, fluffed, and 
added to batter to make a good filler and tastes very good in pancakes. 
Stalks are peeled down to the white heart which is boiled for a 
vegetable or sliced thin for salads. White heart of cattail makes a 
perfect substitute for cucumber and tastes quite like them. The base 
of the stalk is the best. The roots can be roasted or boiled. The roots 
also provide the flour as well as tender shoots that will be new cattails. 
These also can be a delicious cooked vegetable. 


Dandelions 


Dandelions can be planted and harvested easily for use. Pick the 
flowers when they become ‘‘puffballs’’ and save the seed. Plant the 
seeds about a foot apart. You don’t have to cultivate, though it 
produces a larger plant. Dandelions will prevent scurvy as they are 
very high in vitamin C. They are also very high in vitamin A. The 
young flowers, bugs and leaves are cooked to make an excellent 
vegetable. The plant becomes bitter as it grows older, but most of the 
bitterness can be removed by boiling. Two water changes removes 
most of it. Young leaves, which are not bitter, can be used in salads 
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or eaten just raw. Butter, olive oil, bacon grease, sugar, salt and 
vinegar are all excellent seasonings for dandelion. Recipes for dan- 
delion coffee, tea and wine will be found in the appropriate sections of 
this book. 


Other Wild Plants 


In Ireland during the year 1845, a blight struck the potato and 
wiped out most of the crop. Potatoes, then as now, were the basic 
staple food of the Irish. An estimated 20,000 persons died from 
stravation. Unnecessarily so, I might add, as there was plenty of food 
around. One example was oats. Oats were considered fit for only 
animals, not humans. Today we know oats to be an excellent source 
of food value. 

Don’t make the mistake of the Irish. Become informed about wild 
vegetation. There are many good books available on the subject. 
Because of the difficulty in identifying the thousands of other 
wholesome plants, suffice it to say that nobody need starve as long as 
there is a vacant acre or two growing wild somewhere close by. All 
that is needed is that acre and the knowledge of which plants are 
harmful and which are not. A book specifically written for that 
purpose would be best. 

Some helpful suggestions are: 

— Don’t use plants with a milky sap. 

— Grass seeds (like foxtail) can be ground for flour. 

— The bulb of the water hyacinth is good to eat cooked or raw. 

If it ever comes to a decision between eating an unknown plant and 
starvation, here’s what to do. 

sain Chew a little piece of the plant then spit it out without 
swallowing. Then wait for a danger sign like stinging or burning. 

oe If an unpleasant sensation occurs, cook the plant by boiling 
vigorously. Many plant toxins are destroyed by heat. 

site's Try chewing another piece. If the unpleasant sensation occurs 
again, forget about using that kind of plant. 

—— If the unpleasant sensation is gone, eat a little bit then wait a 


aes If nothing happens, increase your intake gradually. 

Some plant poisons are not accumulated by the body and are ex- 
pelled with normal excretions. The nitrates are good examples if this. 
Nitrates are found in just about all cured meats as well as lettuce, 
celery, radishes, carrots and some other vegetables. 
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It’s really best to cook all wild plants before eating them. 

Some stages of insect development involve egg laying on the stem 
or leaves such as the whitefly or within the leaf itself such as the leaf 
miner. We should not offer ourselves as hosts, internally or ex- 
ternally, for insect life. The experience could be an unpleasant one, 
perhaps even causing death. 


Domesticated Plants 


Because of the many varieties of domesticated plants available for 
consumption, one would think the choice to be difficult to select what 
would be the best two. The following chart, arranged by protein 
content order, helps in making that decision. 


Protein Carbohydrates CALORIES/ 


(gm) (gm) 100 gm 
Soybeans 40 26 330 
LEGUMES peas 24 61 342 
Wheat 14.2 66.4 329 
GRAINS Oats 14.1 67 392 
Corn 9.3 Teal 368 
Rice TS) Wi 395. 


Looking at the chart, we can see that there is not much difference 
calorie wise among the foods. But when it comes to proteins and 
carbohydrates, we see that the differences are significant, with the 
soybean outpacing everything. Soybeans are the only vegetable that 
contains more protein than that found in meat, eggs, or milk. When 
it comes to calcium, the soybean has twenty times that of potatoes, 
twelve times that of wheat flour, five times that of eggs, and twice the 
amount contained in milk. Soybeans can be made into nutritious 
milk, butter, cheese, cooking oil, and egg substitute. (Recipes are 
found in this book). Soybean bread can even be turned into sugar. 
The following chart shows the value of soybean milk. 


MILK WATER ASH PROTEIN 
Human 89.95 per cent .25 per cent 1.30 per cent 
Soybean 87.03 Dz 3.1) 

Cow 87.30 .80 3.50 
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The soybean ranges between seventeen per cent and twenty-two 
per cent oil with the yellow soybean having the most. (Crisco oil is 
pure soybean oil). It’s obvious that my first choice is the soybean. My 
second choice is corn, simply because of its versatility. From corn 
you can make alcohol, sugar, bread, muffins, biscuits, pies, hominy, 
malt and grits. (See ‘‘Making The Basics.’’) 

By suggesting soybeans and corn, I do not want anyone to get the 
idea that I am discrediting any of the other legumes and grains. They 
are all recommended foods and will provide a variety and change of 
pace in meal preparation if one has the foresight to store some of all of 
them. 

Remember one thing if you choose to prepare your own storage 
lists: Legumes, (anything that comes in a pod that opens lengthwise) 
always contains more protein nutrition than the grains. This is 
especially important to know when limited storage space is available. 
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CRAP TER: ti 


UNUSUAL SOURCES 
OF FOOD 


Considerable research has been done over the last few years 
regarding unusual sources of food. Efforts expended by the United 
States in many foreign countries experiencing famine have yielded 
new and unusual results. In addition to using insects for food, which 
is quite common throughout Africa, India and Asia, new sources 
have been experimented with resulting in various degrees of success. 

If things really got bad such as in an atomic attack, or world wide 
food blight or disaster, one would be faced with a choice of three 
general food sources: 

1. Things normally classed and eaten as food. (Whatever’s left) 

2. Things around us not normally used as food. (Insects, algae, 
etc.) 

3. Things classed as inedible that can be treated or changed in some 
way that the body can assimilate it for food. 

This chapter deals with numbers two and three. 


Leaf Protein Concentrate (L.P.C.) 


L.P.C. is made from grasses and leaves of non-poisonous 
vegetation. The vegetable material is chopped finely with twice its 
volume of water until it is pulped. A blender works very well. The 
liquid pulp is placed in a fine cloth which is manipulated to press out 
the juices from the pulp. This juice contains the protein. In order to 
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use the protein, it must be taken out of solution. This can be done by 
heating. Treating the solution with an acid speeds up the process, but 
is not absolutely necessary. When the protein completes its 
separation from the solution, which may take as long as sixteen to 
twenty-four hours, it is removed and pressed into a lump or block. 
This mass is approximately sixty per cent water and forty per cent dry 
matter. The dry matter is sixty per cent to seventy per cent protein. 
The chlorophyl content of this mass is also quite high and in many 
cases, depending upon the type of plant or tree used, is not too 
pleasant to the taste. Plant fats and fatty oils (lipids), also contribute 
in many instances to poor taste. This may be overcome in most cases 
by treating the mass with alcohol or ether, both of which dissolve 
chlorophyl and most lipids. If the mass is still not pleasant to the 
taste, another organic solvent may be tried or perhaps the taste could 
be disguised by adding something to it. 


Algae, Mud, And Silt 


Mud and silt as well as algae can be prepared to eat by using heat to 
precipitate the protein. Fortunately, the scientific principle of ap- 
plying heat or acids to precipitate protein works as well with mud and 
silt as it does with leaves. Mud and silt contain billions upon billions 
of bacteria and protozoa. Cell membranes of bacteria average fifty per 
cent protein, twenty-five per cent fats and carbohydrates. 

Results of research in this area is sketchy but logic and reason 
dictate method. Obviously, the inert and insoluable particles have to 
be separated. This could be done by placing mud or silt in a pan, 
adding water and stirring vigorously to help solution and separation 
of the contents. Allowing sufficient time for the settlement of the 
dregs, the liquid should be poured off and the process repeated to 
insure the solution of all dissolvable contents. The liquid should then 
be filtered to remove smaller foreign particles. A double layer of 
bedsheet, piece of flannel or a sponge accomplishes this purpose 
nicely. The liquid is heated and-or acidified to precipitate the protein. 
Once that is done the procedure is the same as in L.P.C. 


Keratins 


You’ve heard on television how your hair is all protein. That is 
correct. So are your nails, as well as wool, leather, feathers, horns 
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and silk. Having Grandma’s sweater for supper is not as far-fetched as 
you think. As a matter of fact, of the twenty-two amino acids, wool 
contains all but one. These items are called ‘‘keratins.’’ Keratins 
may be broken down into amino acids by the process of hydrolysis. 
Hydrolysis is what occurs in our stomachs when meat or plant 
proteins are eaten. Hydrochloric acid is secreted by the walls of the 
stomach, which attacks the proteins, breaking them up into amino 
acids which are assimilated by the body. We can accomplish the same 
thing with keratins, except we’ll do it outside the body in a mason jar 
and pressure cooker. 

The keratin is placed in a jar (or jars) and a twenty per cent 
solution of hydrochloric acid is poured in. (Strong alkaline solutions 
will also hydrolize though not as well as hydrochloric acid.) If you 
wish to recover the hydrochloric acid for use again, it is recom- 
mended that the jars be placed in a pressure cooker to prevent the acid 
from evaporating. An open container will produce the same amino 
acids, but the hydrochloric acid will be lost to the atmosphere 
forever. 

The pressure cooker is brought up to five pounds pressure and 
allowed to remain there six hours. Higher pressures lower the 
cooking times but produce burnt flavors in the final product. Normal 
taste is similar to beef bouillon. 

After cooking and cooling, the product is distilled, which recovers 
the hydrochloric acid for use again. The small amount of acid that 
remains is neautralized with a weak solution of lye which forms table 
salt and water. Solutions of baking soda and vinegar can also be used 
with each mixture, forming its respective salt. 


Insects 


Last but not least is the ever-present ‘“bug.’’ Candied grasshoppers 
and chocolate-covered ants are purchased all the time in this country. 
These as well as grubs and termites are normal parts of diets in 
Africa, India and many parts of Asia. 

Again, the only real problem besides collecting enough to eat, is 
the psychological aversion to having the sticky insides of grubs and 
termites coat the tongue and mouth. The thought of picking insect 
wings from between one’s teeth isn’t particularly pleasant either. But 
it is done all over the world every day. 

There is a way in which we may make insects more palatable. 
Knowing that heat forces proteins to adhere and congeal, we can 
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gather our insects, crush them, mix them vigorourly with water, 
filter to remove insoluables, and cook to precipitate the proteins. The 
addition of salts, acids and bases will also precipitate proteins, but I 
would prefer the boiling water method as it kills harmful bacteria. 
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CHAPTER 12 


MAKING THE BASICS 


There are many basic food items that we use every day that would 
not be readily available in a survival, severe food shortage or famine 
situation. This chapter covers these basic items and how to make 
. them. 


Coffee 


Coffee is made from a dried and roasted bean from the cottee plant 
grown in South America. Without the bean (and it won’t grow in 
this country), you can forget about ‘‘true coffee flavor,’’ caffein and 
all. But with our knowledge on how the coffee bean is prepared for 
brewing, we can make our own coffee from other sources. 

The most popular coffee, and one that tastes most like the real 
thing, is dandelion coffee. The grounds are sold in most health food 
stores and can be easily obtained by mail from any herb house. 

Making your own is simple. The dandelion root is dug up. (It can 
go as deep as three feet). The roots are washed well, sliced and cut to 
a size no larger than a kidney bean. These pieces are dried in the sun 
or an oven, then roasted. After roasting, the root is ground to the 
likeness of coffee grounds. Dandelion grounds are used in the same 
quantities as normal coffee would be. One-half teaspoon of caramel 
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added to the grounds basket before brewing six cups improves the 
flavor for some people. 


Coffee substitutes can be made from practically anything that can 
be dried, roasted and ground. The procedure followed is that 
described above. 


If you’re using the sun to do your drying, make sure the product is 
well-dried before roasting. This normally takes two or three days in 
bright sun. If you use your oven, crack the door open a few inches 
and don’t let the temperature get past 130 degrees. Be sure the roast 
is even all the way through. This is especially true with the soybean. 
Roasting is completed when the product reaches the approximate 
color of standard coffee bean grounds. Additional well-known, 
flavorful, coffee substitutes are rye grain, soybeans, yellow beet 
roots, bran and acorns (shelled and husked). For new and improved 
flavors, experiment with blends such as one-half each acorn and 
dandelion. Make your blends after the roasts have been ground. The 
addition of a little honey, syrup or caramel to the product before it’s 
roasted, or, in the grounds basket while brewing, will provide new 
and pleasant flavors. 


Teas 


Teas are made similarly to coffee, with the exception of roasting. 
Teas are made from dried blossoms and leaves as well as powdered 
roots and bark. Leaves and blossoms are dried in the sun or an oven 
and crushed in a cloth bag or between the fingers. Leaves and 
blossoms are used at the rate of one heaping teaspoon to a cup of 
water (more or less to taste). Steep fifteen to twenty minutes, strain 
and drink. 


Powdered roots and bark are made by drying the product and then 
grinding it to the consistency of flour. Powders steep a stronger tea so 
reduce the quanity to one-half teaspoon per cup of boiling water to 
start. Adjust to taste. 

Mother Nature and your spice cabinet can provide you with many 
teas. Here is a list of some items that can be used. 
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LEAVES ~ OTHER 


Mint : Chicory Root 

Peppermint Dandelion Root 

Spearmint . Red Clover Blossoms 

Dandelion Hops Blossoms 

Wintergreen Sassafras Root (Bark of the root) 
Catnip Sarsasparilla Root 

Strawberry Sage 

Red Raspberry Wild Cherry Bark (Use small twigs) 
Alfalfa Birch Bark (Use small twigs) 
Celery Yellow Dock Root 

Fennel 

Milk 


The best substitute for milk is milk made from the soybean. Many 
people prefer soymilk to cow’s milk. Soymilk, though tasting 
somewhat different from cow’s milk, will curdle and sour just like 
cow’s milk. Cheese, butter and cream can be made from it too. Soy 
milk is alkaline, highly nutritious, and easily made. Here’s how. 
STANDARD SOY MILK: 

Coarsely grind one pound of dried soybeans. Boil for 30 minutes in 
three quarts of water. Stir often, as the grounds settle and will burn 
easily. Strain into containers through a fine cloth. 


SWEET SOY MILK: 

Soak one pound soybeans for twelve hours. Pour off water, wash 
well, cover with fresh water and bring to a boil. Drain, cover with 
water and boil again. Repeat procedure for third time. (This will 
remove any bitterness). Drain, let cool, then grind. Place ground 
soybeans in a coarse, woven cloth, bring ends up to form a bag and tie 
securely. 

Place bag in a large pan containing two quarts of warm water. 
(Never use aluminum to prepare any soybean products). Wash milk 
out by kneading and squashing bag with your hands for five minutes. 
Pour milk in separate container. Repeat kneading procedure again 
with bag and another two quarts of water. When through, bring all 
four quarts to a boil for thirty minutes, stirring until boiling starts. 

Sweeter milk can be made by adding a little honey and/or sugar to 
the finished product. Spice milk can be made by adding a dash of 
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powdered cinnamon, allspice, nutmeg, ginger, or a combination of 
these spices. 


Soybean Cream 


Place one cup soybean milk in a bowl. Slowly add one-half cup 
vegetable oil, beating as you pour. Use vegetable oil, like Crisco Oil, 
is pure soybean oil. 

Or: 

Add three tablespoons of soybean flour to one cup of water and boil 
until it’s thick. Then add vegetable oil until the mixture reaches the 
consistancy of heavy cream. 


Butter 


Dairy butter is made from cream. Cream rises to the top of 
pasteurized or untreated milk. (Homogenized won’t do.) The cream 
is allowed to sour slightly to get the flavor it will have as butter. The 
cream is then beaten or churned, which forces the fat particles to 
coagulate, which can take as long as thirty minutes. Shaking the 
cream in a jar with a lid on it will also accomplish the same thing. 
When the butter has coagulated, (you’ll have large chunks in the 
liquid) it is removed, washed, and lightly salted. To wash the butter, 
place it in a bowl with a little water. Press the butter to the bottom 
with the fingers, letting the butter squeeze out between them. Pour 
off the water. Repeat until water is clear. If you wish to add salt, add it 
after the butter wash, using the same finger squeezing process. 


Soybean Butter 


Place one and one-fourth cups finely ground soy flour in a hot oven 
for twenty-five minutes at 350 degrees. (Spread it over the bottom of 
a large pyrex casserole dish). When cool enough to handle, add one 
scant cup of safflower oil, or any good vegetable oil. (Safflower tastes 
best.) Sprinkle one-fourth teaspoon salt over top and mix well. 
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Cheese 


When an acid, neutral, metallic or earthy salt, sugar or gum arabic 
is added to cow’s milk, and heat applied to the mixture, cheese is 
formed. The cheese is skimmed off, pressed to remove moisture, 
formed in cakes or blocks then aged. The substance used to coagulate 
the cheese will have much to do with the flavor. Cheese will store a 
long time in cloths soaked in vinegar. 


Soybean Cottage Cheese 


Let one quart unsweetened soymilk stand until thick (not sour). 
Boil two or three minutes to separate curds from water. (For instant 
curds, to one quart of hot soy milk add two teaspoons of lemon juice, 
lime juice, vinegar or other acid). Skim off curds and drain in cheese 
cloth or fine seive. Soy milk or cow’s milk may be added to improve 
consistency and flavor. 


Soybean Cream Cheese 


Mash, beat, or blend soybean cottage cheese to a smooth paste 
using additional soymilk for proper consistency. Add salt to your 
liking, (you can add some sugar too) while blending. 


Soybean Cheese 


Beat one pound of soy flour into three and one-half quarts of water. 
Let the mixture soak for fourteen hours. Stir and let settle for one 
hour. Pour liquid off into a container until dregs start to pour off. 
(Never use aluminum containers to make any soy products.) Pour 
dregs into a fine cloth and squeeze rest of liquid into container. Place 
container into a larger pan or kettle. Fill kettle with water to one inch 
below liquid level in smaller container. Cover and boil twenty-five 
minutes. 
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Soybean Nut Cheese 


1 Ib. any mashed nut meat (acorn, pecans, etc.) 

1 cup water 

2 cups soybean milk 

8 oz. soybean butter 

Dilute soymilk with water and add slowly to nutmeat and mix. Let 
stand to develop lactic acid (souring). When sour to taste (about like 
buttermilk), add soybean butter, beat well, put mixture in cans, 
place in large kettle, cover with boiling water and cook for forty-five 
minutes. 


Soybean Buttermilk 


Take one quart unsweetened soybean milk. Let stand until it sours 
and clabbers (as cow’s milk does), to taste. Dump into a mixing bowl 
and beat with an eggbetaer till smooth. 

Other soybean recipes (ice cream, dip, egg substitute, etc.), will be 
found in the chapter on recipes. 


Salt 


Salt is difficult to obtain in in land situations unless you happen to 
have a salt deposit nearby. Salt is an obsolute necessity in one’s diet, 
for without it, weakness and death can result. In many interior 
portions of Africa, salt is more valued than gold. 

The pioneers, before going West, simply stocked up on it. Though 
some salt occurs naturally in food, much of our need is provided by 
the salt shaker. The salt in the shaker is sodium chloride. Salt is one 
of the primary tastes, the other three being sweet, sour and bitter. 

Other than in our pantry, we have only two other storehouses of 
salt: a natural deposit, and the ocean. Certain mineral springs may be 
helpful, too. The salt deposit is your best source of supply. Salt 
deposits called ‘‘rock salt’’ are found all over the country. The rock 
salt is broken up into small pieces and dissolved in water. However, 
not everything will dissolve. The water is poured off into a separate 
container leaving the impurities, minerals and other insoluable 
elements behind. The water is then allowed to evaporate, or is boiled 
to hasten the process. This leaves practically pure table salt. 
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Ocean water presents a problem because the impurities it contains 
are obviously water soluble. But the salt left by the evaporation of 
seawater are usable in normal quantities without harm to the body. 
The taste is a little different because of many elements comprising the 
salt. 

Seawater varies in its salt content from one per cent (polar seas) to 
five per cent (equatorial waters). Some inland seas have more. The 
chemical breakdown of seawater is as follows: 


7 76 per cent Table salt (Sodium Chloride) 
10.88 Magnesium Chloride 
4.74 Magnesium sulphate 
ao0 Calcium sulphate 
2.46 Potassium Chloride 
ae Magnesium Bromide 
34 Calcium Carbonate 


If it’s a survival situation and none of these sources are available, 
the course of last resort is the dandelion and the Hickory tree. 
Hickory sap contains more salt than anything else in Mother 
Nature’s garden. The dandelion is next. Though other edible items 
contain salt, these contain an abundance. 


Sugar 


When most people think of sugar, they think of the pretty white 
crystals in the bowl on the table. That sugar is ‘“sucrose’’ and is but 
one of many. Sugar beets and sugar cane produce ‘‘sucrose.’’ Honey 
is sweet because of its sugar called levulose. Fruits are sweet because 
of fructose. Milk contains the least of all sugars, called lactose, and 
grains produce a sugar called glucose. To add to the confusion, 
glucose is often called dextrose and fructose is the same as levulose. 
What we will discuss is white sugar, corn sugar, soy sugar, milk 
and maple trailing right behind. Milk sugar is the least sweet and 
takes a lot to be effective. 
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White Sugar (Sucrose) 


White sugar, the kind you set your table with, is made from sugar 
beets and sugar cane. With the sugar beet, the tops and roots are cut 
off. (It looks more like a carrot than a beet.) The beets are then sliced 
very thin and dumped into a bin of water. The water is allowed to 
dissolve the sugar and turn it into a syrup. The syrup is filtered to 
remove foreign matter, then further treated to remove color and 
other impurities. The water in the syrup is evaporated using heat, 
leaving crystals of pure white sugar. 

White sugar is made from the juices pressed from the sugar cane 
stalk. The stalks are pressed between huge rollers that look someting 
like the wringers on the old time washing machines. The juice are 
then boiled. Large sugar crystals form in the liquid which are later 
separated by a centrifuge. With the sugar separated, what’s left is 
molasses. 

White sugar is made from the juices pressed from the sugar cane 
stalk. The stalks are pressed between huge rollers that look 
something like the wringers on the old time washing machines. The 
juices are then boiled. Large sugar crystals form in the liquid which 
are later separated by a centrifuge. With the sugar separated, what’s 
left is molasses. 

Both of these are commercial processes which can be easily 
modified for home use. With cane sugar, one or two layers of cheese 
cloth could be used to separate the sugar from the molasses. The 
sugar could then be dissolved in water and filtered through charcoal 
to remove the brown color. (Making charcoal is described in another 
chapter) The water is then removed by boiling, leaving white sugar 
crystals behind. 


Corn Sugar (Glucose) 


Corn is found in many more places in this country than sugar cane 
and sugar beets, and could more easily supply sugar. There are two 
ways to make sugar from corn. 

The corn stalk, at the time corn is hardening, contains eight to 
fifteen percent sugar. These juices can be pressed out and treated as 
you would cane juice. 

Another way is to add a weak hydrochloric acid solution to corn- 
starch. The mixture is heated until it boils. It’s then filtered. The 
syrup is evaportated until it’s thick enough for use. 
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Milk Sugar (Lactose) 


Milk sugar is made by taking whey (what’s left after the curds are 
taken from sour milk) and removing the water by evaporation. 
Boiling speeds up the process. 


Soy Sugar (Glucose) 


Dry thin slices of soybean bread (something less than one-half 
inch) in a warm oven. When thoroughly dry, bake at 350 degrees 
until golden brown all the way through. Crumble when cool. (Heat 
turns the starch to glucose). 


Maple Sugar (Fructose-Dextrose) 


A hole is bored in the Maple tree, three inches deep, and three and 
one-half-to-four feet from the ground. A metal spout or wood trough 
is driven into the hole. A bucket is hung on the spout to catch the sap 
as it drips. (Make sure the bucket is covered.) A plastic bag well 
secured to the spout will also do. 

The sap is collected, placed in containers and boiled. After a short 
while you will have maple syrup. If boiling is continued a heavy, 
thick syrup will develop called ‘‘Maple Cream.’’ Further boiling will 
produce soft sugar, then hard sugar. 


Other Plants 


Other plants contain sugar in significant quantities such as 
sorghum, cassava and many fruits such as the orange and grape. 

The basic system for extracting the sugar is to render the juices 
into syrup, then use heat to get rid of the water. Heat will act on 
some starches and light acid solutions will also accomplish the same 
thing. Color can be improved by diluting the sugar and pouring it 
through charcoal. The liquid is again boiled to remove the water. 
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Caramel 


Caramel improves the flavor of substitute coffees in many in- 
stances. Making it is simple. In a porcelain lined pan, place five 
ounces granulated sugar. Heat until swelling stops and everything is 
a nice dark brown color. Caramelization is complete at this point. 
Water is carefully added to the mass, a little at a time, then mixed 
until the desired consistancy is reached. (See recipes for ‘‘Golden 
Eagle’’ in recipe section.) 


Flour 


Practically anything that can be dried and ground can be made into 
flour. The basic need for flour is to produce bread which provides 
carbohydrates (Starches). Carbohydrates are necessary for the body 
to be able to utilize ingested protein. 

Flour is made from grains and legumes by drying the seed and 
processing it through a mill. (See chapter on special equipment). 
Other flours are made from the seeds of the sandspur, crabgrass, 
clover, sunflour and foxtail grass. 

Flour can also be made from the roots of the cattail, kudzu vine, 
skunk cabbage, catbriers, jack-in-the-pulpit and water reeds, to 
mention a few. 


Grain Flour (Wheat, Corn, Rye, etc.) 


The grain is allowed to dry in the sun or an oven. Temperatures 
should not exceed 125 degrees. The desired quantity of grain is 
placed in a flour mill which may be hand or electrically powered. The 
mill is adjusted to produce coarse, fine or extra-fine flour as required. 
The flour is then sifted to remove pieces of husks. 


Soybean Flour 


Follow directions for making grain flour. 
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Acorn Flour 


Shell acorns and chop up. Boil twice using fresh water each time, 
for fifteen minutes. This will remove bitter tannins. Dry in sun or 
oven. Grind in mill to proper consistancy. 


Nut Flour (Pecans, Walnuts, etc.) 


Follow procedure for acorn flour. Omit boiling for sweet nuts. 


Cattail Flour 


Dry Method: 
Dig cattail roots, wash well, then dry. Beat root in a container, 
pulverizing it. Sift to separate flour from root fibers. 


Wet Method: (Best Taste) 

Dig cattail roots and scrub well. Cut into three inch sections. In a 
pan with four inches of water, crush each piece of root under water. 
Pour through strainer to remove root fibers. Rock the container 
gently (like you’re panning for gold) to keep the starch particles in 
suspension and to allow the settling of any fine particles of sand. Pour 
off the liquid easily, allowing dregs to remain behind. Allow flour to 
settle, skim off excess water, spread and dry. 


Flour from Seeds 


Flour can be made from many kinds of seeds such as sunflower 
seeds, hulled seeds from the sandspur, clover and many kinds of grass 
seed. These seeds are dried in the sun or oven, ground through a 
flour mill, then sifted. If the flour has a bitter taste, roast the seeds 
before milling. The use of heat will often remove the bitterness. 
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Flour from Roots 


Flour can be made from the roots of many plants including the 
kudzu vine, cat brier, skunk cabbage, jack-in-the-pulpit and water 
reeds. Don’t be misled into thinking that all flours are pretty white 
like store-bought. For instance, flour made from the cat-brier is 
reddish color. Other flours are brown, gray and yellow. 

To make flour from roots, follow the procedures for making cattail 
flour. Most roots will require roasting to remove bitterness. This can 
be done before or after milling. 


Flour from Bark 


Flour is made from the inner barks of some trees. You have to work 
a lot to get just a little bit, to get enough you will require sufficient 
bark to kill the tree. After you’ve gone through the trouble to make 
it, it doesn’t taste very good at all. But even so, it has nutrition, and 
environmental fanatics aside, if it’s your life or the tree, it should be 
the tree. 

Find a pine, white birch, fir, or sugar maple tree. Cut the bark off 
in sections from around the base of the tree. Little resin will be found 
there. 

Take the white inner bark off the base of the tree and dry it. It is then 
ground for use. 


Vinegar 


Vinegar is made from wine, beer, apple cider and certain fruits. 
The basic vinegar in use today is cider vinegar. White vinegar is cider 
vinegar that has been distilled. To make cider vinegar, apple cider is 
allowed to stand in an open jug for four to six weeks. At the end of 
that time, you will have vinegar. 

Vinegar contains acetic acid which has the peculiar property of 
softening muscle fiber. A half ounce or so fed to chickens or rabbits 
three days before killing produces very tender meat. Increase the 
quantity to one cup yer day, 3 days prior to butchering hogs or beef. 


Cucumber vinegar: 
Slice unpeeled cucumber into a gallon jar. Pour in boiling water, 
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enough to cover the slices. Add one teaspoon salt, one-half teaspoon 
peppercorns and one small, whole peeled onion. (Onion is optional.) 
Stir and let set for no less than a month, no longer than 2 months, 
depending on the flavor strength you like, well-covered by a cloth to 
protect it from the air. Strain and allow to settle. Pour or siphon off 
into bottles. 


Cooking Oil-Salad Oil 


The best source of oil will be the soybean. The soybean is ap- 
proximately twenty per cent oil with the yellow having the most. 
According to my wife, Crisco Oil, is the finest, purest and best of all 
oils. Crisco oil is pure soybean oil. 

If you don’t have a press, try crushing the beans and tossing them 
into a pan of warm water. When you have accumulated a good bit on 
the bottom of the pan, mash further with a potato masher. Stir 
slightly and let set a few minutes. By that time, all the oil will have 
floated to the top. The oil can be skimmed or siphoned off. 

Other oils can be produced in the same manner. The Indians did it 
this way using hickory nuts. 


Yeast 


Yeast is not an absolute necessity but it comes in handy when we 
want to make some bread or ferment some of the local brew. 

Commercial yeast is made by taking equal parts of corn and rye 
grain and grinding it into a mash. This is mixed with distilled water 
(you could use rainwater), until a very soupy mixture is obtained. 
Sprouted barley or malt is added at the rate of four ounces for each 
pound of mash you started with. The malt changes the starch in the 
grain to maltose, a fermentable sugar. Add two ounces sour milk for 
each pound of mash you started with. (This is your bacteria culture. ) 
Stir the liquid well, at least ten minutes, and strain or filter. The 
liquid left over is called ‘‘wort.”’ 

The wort will start to ferment and will be bubbling quite violently 
in twenty-four to thirty-six hours. During this violent bubbling, 
yeast rises to the surface where it is skimmed off and pressed in a 
cheesecloth to remove most of the water. The yeast is then molded 
and cut into cakes. 
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In making your yeast, remember that yeast grows best in tem- 
peratures ranging between seventy and ninety degrees farenheight. 
Yeast is destroyed at temperatures above 132 and below forty 
degrees. 

To store your yeast, cut the cakes into thin slices and let dry 
naturally in the shade. These slices are grated and allowed to dry 
further. When gratings are good and dry, they are placed in glass jars 
or bottles and stored for later use. For use, the yeast is dissolved in 
warm water whereby it immediately regains its strength. 


Baking Powder 


Some people prefer to use baking powder in their bread as well as 
for other uses. Here is the formula that makes up most baking 
powders on the market today. All the ingredients are dry. 


Corn starch 1 part 
Baking Soda 1 part 
Cream of Tartar 2 parts 


Mix well in a large bowl, place in cans or jars, seal tight. 


Hominy 


Hominy is a typical Southern preparation, but a Yankee Flatlander 
can survive on it just as well. Southern boys like it best served hot 
with melted butter over it, and seasoned well with salt and pepper. 

Shuck twelve to fifteen ears of corn and put the kernels aside. To 
one gallon of dripped lye (instructions found in chapter on ‘ ‘special 
Needs’’), add two gallons of water. Check through the corn kernels 
and pull out any bad ones. Dump the corn into the lye and water mix 
and commence to cook until the kernels enlarge and break open. This 
will take six to eight hours. When the swelling is completed, the 
kernels will have approximately doubled their size. Wash in five or six 
changes of water, mixing and rubbing with hands to dehusk kernels. 
When the kernels are dehusked, what’s left is hominy. Boil the 
hominy in fresh water until tender. Serve. 
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Grits 


Grits are a lot like hominy except for their finer consistancy. Many 
a flatlander has mistaken grits for “‘Cream of Wheat.’’ Grits are 
made by putting dried whole kernels of corn through the flour mill at 
the ‘‘coarse’’ setting. Grits come in two colors, white and yellow, 
for both kinds of corn. Store bought grits are made only from white 
corn. The best tasting are yellow, which on rare occasion can be 
found in the store. Grits are very high in thiamine, riboflavin, niacin 
and iron. To prepare: 

Add three-fourths teaspoon of salt to three cups of boiling water. 
Add two-thirds cup of grits. Bring to a boil then reduce to a simmer 
for five to ten minutes. (Cooking time depends on your corn.) Stir 
occasionally. When grits are soft, they’re ready to serve. This 
amount serves four flatlanders or one healthy Southern boy. 


Malt 


Malt is a necessity for brewing, as well as for making yeast. Malt is 
also widely used as a flavoring, and helps the taste of some substitute 
coffees. Malt is sprouted corn that has been dried and ground. Malt 
can also be made from other grains such as barley or oats. 

To make malt, the grains are soaked in water for several days. 
They are then spread on a growing tray to grow until the sprouts are 
about two inches long. The sprouts are placed in an oven where they 
are thoroughly dried. (Do not exceed 125 degrees - this may take as 
long as twelve hours.) The malt is then run through a flour mill 
where it is ground to the desired consistancy. 


Catsup-Ketchup 


However you spell it, it’s American and we would be lost without 
it. Here’s a good recipe. 


16-18 medium tomatoes (2% quarts) % cup chopped onion 


1 piece stick cinnamon (3 inch) 1 tsp. whole cloves 
1 large clove garlic, chopped 1 cup vinegar 
VY. cup sugar 1 tsp. paprika 
1% tsp. salt dash cayenne 


Simmer onions and tomatoes for thirty minutes and put through 
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seive to remove seeds and other matter. Tie cinnamon, cloves and 
garlic in a cloth, drop in vinegar and simmer 30 minutes. Remove 
spice bag. Bring tomato juice to a boil and continue boiling until 
reduced by approximately half. Stir occasionally. Add the spiced 
vinegar, sugar, salt, paprika and cayenne pepper. Boil rapidly for 
another ten minutes or until catsup reaches the consistancy you like. 
Pour boiling into sterilized jars, cap and seal. Makes approximately 1 
quart. Spices can be varied to produce the flavor you like. Vinegar 
gives catsup its tang, the spices add the more subtle flavors. Catsup is 
just thickened tomato juice, spiced and seasoned. 


Mustard 


Mustard is another American institution. It is simply made by 
grinding the seeds of the mustard plant (seeds can be black, brown, 
white or yellow), and sifting them to a fine powder. Small amounts of 
water and spiced vinegar, like in the above catsup recipe, are added to 
the powder to make a paste. A good spiced vinegar for this is: 

To one-half cup of vinegar add one pinch powdered cloves, garlic, 
thyme and tarragon, two pinches cinnamon and two teaspoons sugar. 
Bring mixture to a boil and steep for twenty minutes. 

Add spiced vinegar to powdered mustard as needed to make a 
smooth paste. Do not add hot vinegar to the mustard powder. It will 
destroy much of the peculiar mustard flavor. 


Mayonnaise 


Mayonnaise is a chemical emulsion. Because of this, if it’s not 
beaten exceedingly well during preparation, it will separate. 
Homemade mayonnaise occasionally gets a film of oil over the top. 
Remove it, don’t stir it in because you will cause the mayonnaise to 
separate. 

Mayonnaise is made from eggs, vegetable oil, vinegar and spices. 
Because oil and water will not mix, the oil has to be broken down into 
fine droplets and coated with a substance like egg yolk. Condensed 
milk, gelatin, or a cooked starch paste like corn starch will also do as 
well. If your egg yolks separate into tiny lumps instead of forming a 
smooth paste with the oil, beat the curdled mixture into a tablespoon 
of vinegar or water and proceed once gain. Mayonnaise makes best at 
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seventy degrees and all ingredients should be at that temperature (or 
the same temperature) to reduce the chances of separation. Old eggs 
will also cause mayonnaise to separate. 


1 cup vegetable oil VY tsp. prepared mustard 

1 tbs. lemon juice 12 tsp. sugar 

1 tbs. vinegar ¥Y4 tsp. salt 

1 egg yolk Dash of cayenne or white pepper 


Place mustard, sugar, salt and pepper in a bowl. Add the egg yolk 
and beat thoroughly. Pour in the vinegar slowly while beating 
constantly. Add the oil a teaspoon at a time while beating. When the 
mayonnaise begins to thicken, add the lemon juice and remaining oil 
in a slow. but steady stream. 
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CHAPTER 13 


BREADS 


Breads have been the lifeline of man since the time of the caveman. 
There are two basic kinds: leavened and unleavened. Leavening 
produces carbon dioxide gas bubbles in the dough causing it to rise. 
Yeast, baking powder, or sour milk and baking soda will all cause the 
same thing. Yeast needs sugar to react, baking powder reacts with its 
self-contained ingredients. The sour milk acts on the soda and the 
starches in the flour. Any flour, such as those described in ‘‘Making 
The Basics’’ may be used, though some produce better bread than 
others. 

Unleavened bread is made lighter by beating and whipping to 
introduce air bubbles into the dough. 


Basic Unleavened Bread 


Flour 
Water 
Salt 


Place flour in a bowl. Hollow out a small place in the center. Add 
just enough water to get a dry dough. Salt and knead well. Make 
dough into ball somewhat larger than a golf ball. Press dough balls 
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into thin pancakes or roll into strips. Strips can be wrapped around 
the last few inches of a stick and baked over an open fire. Pancakes 
can be browned in an ungreased frying pan or in an oven. 


Basic White Bread 


6% cups flour 1 tbs. dry yeast (1 pkg. or cake) 
2 tsp. salt 2 tbs. melted butter or oil 
1 tbs. sugar 2 cups lukewarm water 


Add sugar to the water, then stir in yeast. 

Set aside for ten - twelve minutes, then add melted butter and salt. 
Gradually stir in half of your flour, beating to smooth consistancy. 
Add balance of flour, saving some to coat dough while kneading. 
Knead (on floured board) until smooth and elastic, and all flour is 
worked in. Place in a well greased bowl, cover and let rise to about 
twice its size. (Bread should rise in a warm kitchen at about eighty- 
five degrees.) Punch the dough, folding edges into center, fiteen- 
twenty times. Cut dough in two equal pieces and place in two well- 
greased bread pans. The pans shouldn’t be more than half full. Cover 
and let rise for another hour or so. Bake in a 375 degree oven for 
forty-five to sixty minutes. 


Cornbread 


No chapter on bread could be complete without mentioning 
‘‘cornbread.’’ Corn grows easier, most any place in the nation, than 
wheat does. One grain of corn will yield more than one grain of wheat 
when planted, even allowing for size differential. This should make 
corn more available in hard times than wheat or other grains. I have 
never eaten finer cornbread than that made by the following recipe: 


1 cup flour 1 tsp. salt 

1 cup cornmeal (extra-fine) 1 cup milk 

1 tbs. baking powder 2 tbs. vegetable oil 
1 tsp. sugar 


Sift all dry ingredients, then add oil. Fold in milk. Add a little more 
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milk if necessary to make a medium - thin batter. Place in a greased 
heavy skillet or muffin tin. Bake in 425 degree oven for thirty-five 
minutes or until golden brown. 


Sourdough 


Sourdough is best remembered for the part it played out west when 
our country was being settled. Another name for sourdough is 
‘‘perpetual yeast.’’ Sourdough functions as yeast when making 
sourdough bread and biscuits. The ‘‘starter’’ is kneaded and mixed 
well with the dough being prepared. After the dough is prepared, 
about a cup of it is retained, which will function as the new starter. 

Yeast is a fungus which multiplies by “‘budding.’’ The starter 
added to new dough infects the rest of the dough. The yeast acts on 
the starches in the dough, turning it into alcohol and carbon dioxide. 
The carbon dioxide gas bubbles cause the bread to rise. The alcohol 
vaporizes when the bread is baked. 

To make sourdough, you can make a simple mixture of flour and 
water, set it out in the air and hope it catches one of the right yeasts 
that are always about. If the wrong yeast is caught, your starter will 
turn rancid. 

To make good sourdough, we can make a dough that has an ex- 
cellent growing medium and adda yeast culture that we know will do 
the job. 


2 cups potato water 2 tbs. flour 
2 tsp. dry yeast 2 tsp. sugar 
YY tsp. salt 


Dissolve yeast in warm potato water, let set 10 minutes then mix 
in dry ingredients. Let dough rise in a warm place, preferably eighty 
to ninety degrees. Knead and let rise again. Your starter is now ready 
for use. To make potato water, cover 1 medium potato with water 
and cook thoroughly. Pour off water, mash potato and re-add to 
water. 
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Soybean Bread 


4 cups wheat flour 

2 cups soybean flour or soybean meal (what’s left after milk removed) 
2 cups lukewarm water 

1 pkg. yeast 

2 tsp. salt 

Follow procedure for basic white bread. 
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CHAPTER 14 


BEVERAGES: 
ALCOHOLIC 
AND OTHER 


Beverages, whether it’s a cold beer, Coke or slug of bourbon, 
provide man with relaxation and pleasure. If times get real rough, 
whether it’s Junior pulling on an apron yelling for something to 
drink or Ole’ Dad wanting to relax for a few minutes with a slug from 
the jug, you’ll have to make your own. Let me caution you on this. 

Most people I know think that you can make up to 200 gallons of 
booze and it’s okay with Uncle Sam. Nothing could be further from 
the truth. You can make up to 200 gallons of wine a year, but only 
wine. You cannot make beer, brandy, rum, gin, vodka or any other 
alcoholic beverage. Even making the wine is conditional. You have to 
be the head of a household ‘‘exercising family control and respon- 
sibility over one or more persons.’’ And of course, that is not 
enough. You have to register and apply for a license from the 
Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms Division of the Internal Revenue 
Service. The license is a validated Form 1541, Registration For 
Production Of Wine For Family Use. The form when returned to you 
has to be kept where you make your wine. Also, you must record on 
the form the date, number of gallons, and kind of wine every time 
you produce some. To make it even rougher, the ‘‘license’’ must be 
renewed every July 1 or you lose your privilege. The only ones who 
can drink the wine produced are the persons the licensee exercises 
family control over. 

All of this may change in the near future. ‘‘The Wall Street 
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Journal ,’’ late in August 1974, reported a move afoot in Congress to 
modify these laws to include the brewing of beer and to allow single 
persons as well as marrieds living away from home to make their 
own. 

One other thing: Check your state and local laws, as having a 
validated Form 1541 does not allow you to make wine if your state, 
county or city says you cannot. 

To obtain your form 1541, write to your Regional Director of the 
A.T.F.D. If you don’t know who or where he is, write to: 

The Commissioner 
Alcohol, Tobacco and Firearms Division 
Washington, D.C. 20224 


The following information is presented solely for the sake of posterity 
in the hope that it will endure the ravages of time and provide future 
generations with an insight to a part of our culture. 


Alcoholic Beverages 


There are three basic steps to making an alcoholic beverage. 
1. Preparation of the ingredients 
2. Fermentation 
3. Distillation or siphoning 


The initial ingredients are starches and sugars which will be 
broken down into their simple or invert sugars. Table sugar also has 
to be broken down into its simple sugar compounds before it will 
ferment. This will occur naturally or can be assisted by the in- 
troduction of a malt. Different malts will produce different flavors. 

Fermentation occurs when yeasts act on the simple sugars to yield 
carbon dioxide and alcohol. This process can take up to two months, 
depending upon what you’re brewing. 

Distillation is extracting the alcohol from the wort or beer. In some 
cases, like wine for example, alcohol is not extracted but drunk ‘‘as 
is’’ after siphoning or filtering to remove the dregs. 

Fermentation naturally stops when the alcohol content of the 
fermenting mixture reaches twelve per cent. This much alcohol 
destroys all the yeast, which prevents further production of alcohol. 
One last thing for the uninformed: pure drinking alcohol is 200 
proof. This means that a bottle of whiskey labeled 100 proof is really 
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50 per cent alcohol. Wine that is twelve per cent by volume (most say 
this on their labels), is twenty-four proof. 


Distillation Equipment 


What you need is a pressure cooker, a two or three gallon pail or 
bucket, and approximately fifteen feet of neoprene tubing. The tubing 
is the same thing used for aquarium air lines. Larger sizes are sold by 
hobby shops, as it’s used for fuel line in models. It comes on a large 
roll. 

Take off the pressure regulator (where the steam comes out) and 
slip one end of the neoprene tubing over the vent pipe. Place your 
bucket nearby the cooker and coil most of the tubing inside it. The 
other end of the tubing is run through a hole made in the side of the 
bucket about an inch or so from the bottom. Make sure this hole is 
sealed well. Aquarium sealer does a good job, and can be bought any 
place you can buy tropical fish. A piece of tubing long enough to 
reach the floor from the top of your stove should be left hanging out 
of the hole in the side of the bucket. The end of this piece will be 
placed in the container used to catch the alcohol. See figure five. 

To operate, place the fermented liquid in the pressure cooker, 
hook on the top and start cooking. Fill the bucket containing the 
coiled tubing with ice water. Put a jug or pan on the floor by the stove 
and place the end of the neoprene tube in it. 

As the hot alcohol vapor leaves the liquid in the cooker, it travels 
down the tubing where it is cooled by the water in the bucket. 
Cooling of the vapor makes it condense and form droplets on the 
inside walls of the tubing. As these droplets merge and become 
larger, they work. their way down the tubing and drop into the 
container below. CAUTION: Operating this device is against federal 
law. 


Straight Alcohol 


Take five pounds of sugar and dissolve it in three gallons of water. 
Add two cakes or packages of yeast to a pint of warm water and 
dissolve well. Let this set about ten minutes, then add to the sugar 
water. In three to four weeks, fermentation should be complete. 
Distill. 
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Fig. 6 DISTILLING ARRANGEMENT 
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Kentucky Corn Whiskey 


Iam told that this recipe is for the ultimate in corn whiskey. There 
are simpler and less time consuming ways to produce corn whiskey, 
but they do not have the quality this does. You need a bushel of corn 
(white preferably), and one cup of whole rye grain. If you can’t get 
the rye, use ten pounds of sugar. The sugar will increase your yield 
but will take twice as long to ferment. Without sugar the yield is 
approximately two and one-half gallons for this recipe. With sugar, 
three and one-half to four gallons. For smaller runs, reduce 
ingredients proportionately. 

About twenty per cent of your corn grain should be set aside to 
sprout. This will provide your malt. (See ‘‘Making the Basics.’’) The 
balance of your corn is ground to cornmeal. Boil the cornmeal in a 
good bit of water for about thirty minutes. Do this in the morning and 
let it set until the next day after breakfast. Add more water to the 
cornmeal liquid until you have about forty gallons total. At this time 
the malt and rye (or sugar) are added. 

What you now have is called beer. Let the beer ferment about five: 
days if you have used rye grain, about ten days if you have used sugar. 
The beer will form a cap on top as it ferments. This cap will gradually 
disappear as the beer approaches maturity. When the cap is close to 
gone, you are ready to distill. Do so with reasonable rapidity, as 
further delays will turn the beer to vinegar. As the liquid in your 
pressure cooker boils down, add more beer and continue. Never let 
the cooker get even near dry. Fill it up to about three-fourths, cook 
down to about one-fourth. Every other filling, the stuff in the pot has 
to be thrown away and fresh beer started with all over again. To know 
when to do this, catch a few drops from the batch and drop it on the 
cooker. If a match lights the resultant steam, keep cooking. When it 
doesn’t light, disconnect and throw what’s in the pot away. 

Now that you’ve got your jug of whiskey, don’t drink it until it’s: 
filtered. Unfiltered whiskey contains certain plant oils called lipids 
which when drunk can make a person very ill. Sometimes lipids can 
be seen as a thin film of oil-like substance floating on the top of fresh 
brewed liquor. If you don’t see it on yours, don’t take a chance. Filter 
it anyway. Use the charcoal filter described in the chapter on 
“*Special Needs.’’ 

Everything distilled comes off too strong to drink and has to be 
diluted to some extent. The strength of the initial liquor will depend a 
lot on the amount of starches in your grain and the amount of sugars 
produced in fermentation. This will vary from batch to batch. Cut the 
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strength of your product with distilled water or rainwater. Use your 
taste as your best guide. 


Plain Corn Liquor 


Ground corn mixed with water and a little yeast added will produce 
a distillable beer. Boiling of the mash or pouring boiling water over it 
prior to adding the yeast helps the fermentation process and adds 
significantly to the flavor of the product, but is not necessary if flavor 
is not important. Sugar can be added to increase the vield, but fer- 
mentation time is increased as the yeasts have to convert the table 
sugar to invert sugars before alcohol can be produced. A good rule of 
thumb is to use one cake of yeast for each fifteen gallons of beer vou 
will have. Always dissolve the veast in a cup or two of warm water 
and let it set ten minutes before adding it to vour mash and water 
mixture. Try to maintain your mash while it’s fermenting at tem- 
peratures in the seventy to ninety degree range. Don't add your yeast 
to hot or boiling mash: you’ll kill it. 


10 lbs. corn meal 

5 gallons boiling water 

1 cake or package of yeast 

Ferment, distill and filter as described in “*Kentucky Corn 
Whiskey.’’ 


Bourbon 


The steps followed in making bourbon are the same as in making 
Kentucky Corn Whiskey. All we do is change the ingredients. The 
ingredients can be used in different proportions to make different 
tasting bourbons. 


30 lbs. corn sprout 6 lbs. for malt 
30 Ibs. barley sprout 6 lbs. for malt 
3 Ibs. rye grain 


Grind the twenty-four pounds each of corn and barley. Mix 
together and have ready. Make your corn and barley malt as per 
instructions in ‘‘Making the Basics.’ Proceed as vou would in 
making Kentucky Corn Whiskey. 
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Rye 


50 lbs. Barley sprout 10 Ibs. for malt 
10 Ibs. rye 


Grind your fifty pounds of barley and make barley malt as per 
instructions in “‘Making the Basics.’’ Proceed as you would in 
making Kentucky Corn Whiskey. 


Vodka 


Because it’s made from potatoes, vodka is a different breed of spirit 
altogether. Potatoes have a great deal of starch. We know that a yeast 
will act on a starch to produce sugars which in turn are acted on to 
produce carbon dioxide and alcohol. Here’s the recipe: 


25 Ibs. potatoes 5 Ibs. sugar 
2 cakes yeast (or packages) 


Peel potatoes and boil until cooked. Remove potatoes and mash to a 
fine consistancy. Add mashed potatoes to the water you cooked them 
in. Add enough water to make twenty gallons of potato water. Let 
mixture cool down to normal: eighty to ninety degrees. While potato 
water is cooling, dissolve yeast in one cup of lukewarm water and let 
set ten minutes. Add to potato water with the five pounds of sugar. 
Mix well. Ferment, distill and filter as you would in making Ken- 
tucky Corn Whiskey. 


Rum 


Rum is a superb tasting hard spirit made from molasses. It is one of 
the cheapest and easiest alcoholic spirits to make. 


1 gallon molasses 1 Ib. sugar (optional) 
10 gallons water 2 cakes yeast 


Dissolve the sugar in the water, then add molasses. Mix well. 
Dissolve the yeast in two cups warm water and let set ten minutes. 
Add to molasses mixture. Ferment, distill and filter per instructions 
in making Kentucky Corn Whiskey. 
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Gin 


I was quiet surprised when I found out that gin was grain alcohol 
flavored with the juniper berry. To make gin, follow the directions 
for making ‘‘straight alcohol’’ at the beginning of this chapter. 
Dilute this product half and half with water. This will give you one 
hundred proof alcohol. Take a handful of juniper berries and crush 
them in a quart of water. Distill the juniper water (it doesn’t have to 
ferment). Add one cup of distilled juniper water to one quart of one 
hundred proof alcohol. Presto! You now have forty ounces of eighty 
proof gin. 


Wine 

Wines are the only alcoholic beverage a person can legally make, 
and then only with the permission of the Federal Government as 
outlined previously. Wines are also very easy to make as no special 
equipment is required. Many wines will ‘“‘sediment’’ as they con- 
tinue aging in the bottle. The sharp indentation found on the bottom 
of many wine bottles is to trap this sediment, not to deceive you 
about the quantity of wine the bottle holds. After a wine is made, it 
is filtered or siphoned (mostly siphoned), to separate the sediment 
from the wine. The wine can then be immediately bottled or placed in 
wood casks for further aging. 


Basic Wine 


One twelve ounce can of frozen concentrate, any flavor, any kind, 
1.e., orange juice (orange wine), grape juice (grape wine), grapefruit, 
lime or lemon etc. Add this to one quart of water. Melt and set aside. 
Into a one gallon glass jug, pour four cups of granulated sugar. Pour 
two quarts of warm water in the jug and shake to dissolve the sugar. 
Take one cake or package of yeast and dissolve it in one cup of warm 
water. Wait ten minutes and add to the jug of sugar water. Do not add 
the frozen concentrate until it has reached room temperature. Yeast 
is totally destroyed at forty degrees. Much of it is destroyed at sixty. 

After concentrate is added, add water to the jug until the liquid 
level is just below where the neck starts. Shake and mix contents well. 
Before the jug can be set aside to ferment, the top must be covered 
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with a very loose fitting cap, cloth, or balloon. The carbon dioxide 
gas generated by the fermenting process has to be able to escape or 
the jug will explode. By the same token, if the top of the bottle is not 
covered, certain bacteria and yeasts ever present in the atmosphere 
will enter the jug and turn the wine rancid or sour. The child’s 
balloon is a novel idea as it gives you a day by day indication of the 
fermenting process. I first saw it in a recipe for ‘‘ Aunt Joyce’s Moho 
Maid Balloon Wine.’’ 

Fermentation generally stops in about three to four weeks. At that 
time, carefully siphon off the wine, doing your best not to disturb the 
sediment on the bottom of the jug. If your wine looks a little cloudy, 
put the bottles in a cool, dark place for a month or so. This should 
clear it up. 


Sweet Wines 


Sweet wines are those wines that have been siphoned or filtered 
before fermentation is complete. Siphoning about two weeks into the 
process produces a very sweet wine as much of the sugar has not been 
turned into alcohol. Naturally, the alcohol in this wine is less than it 
would be if fermentation had been allowed to complete. This can be 
remedied by adding a little pure grain alcohol. This will cut the 
sweetness slightly, but enough should be added to stop fermentation. 
This occurs when the alcoholic content reaches twelve per cent. 

Another way to stop fermentation, if you do not wish to add more 
alcohol, is to heat the wine to a temperature of about 160 degrees for 
about five minutes. Don’t get it any hotter as the wine will be ruined. 
Even heating the wine to 160 degrees will change the flavor of it, 
though only a real conniseur of wines could tell if it had ever reached 
that temperature. If you don’t have a thermometer, 160 degrees is 
when wisps of steam start to arise from the surface of the wine at 
normal room temperatures. Pouring the wine into a pan and applying 
direct heat will also ruin the flavor of the wine. This is because those 
portions of the liquid coming in direct contact with the bottom of the 
pan are heated to more than 160 degrees. The ideal situation is to 
take a large pan or kettle and put a rack on the bottom of it. Set your 
bottles on the rack, uncorked, and pour water into the kettle until it 
comes up to the level of the wines in the bottles. Then heat the water 
in the kettle. 
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Sparkling Wines 


Sparkling wines are those wines that bubble like gingerale. This is 
called effervescence. To accomplish this, the wine is siphoned in its 
second or third week of fermentation, depending on the sweetness 
you want. It is then bottled in good, strong bottles (old champagne, 
burgundy, or cold duck bottles are excellent for this), corked well and 
allowed to continue fermenting in the sealed bottle. Since the carbon 
dioxide gas generated by the continued fermentation cannot escape, it 
stays in the wine. It escapes by bubbling when the wine is later 
poured in a glass. 

This wine will also sediment, so be careful how you carry the 
bottle from your cellar to the table. Also use caution as you pour. We 
spoke earlier of the indentations on the bottom of some wine bottles. 
The purpose of this indentation is to trap the sediment so you don’t 
pour it into the glass. 


Brandy 


Brandy is wine that has been distilled. If you want to make peach 
brandy, make some peach wine and distill it. Put some wine in the 
distilling arrangement as shown in figure 5. Distill it by half; i.e. with 
one gallon of wine in the cooker, distill until you have one-half 
gallon. This will give you a brandy that is approximately fifth proof. 
What is left in the cooker contains no alcohol as it comes off first. For 
better color, allow one quart of brandy to distill and be caught in the 
jug. When you have your quart, stop distilling and pour one quart of 
what’s left in the cooker into the jug. Mix and bottle. This way 
produces the best and most flavorful brandy. Filtering through 
charcoal is not necessary but will lighten color and taste. The 
distilling of alcohol is against Federal Law, therefore making brandy 
is against the law too. 

Additional recipes for wine are found in the recipe section. 


Beer 


I think that one of the greatest pleasures known to man is the first 
swallow of beer on a very hot day, after having done some hot, 
sweaty, hard work. 
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Beer is brewed from barley malt and is flavored with hops. There 
are many other kinds of beer such as apple beer, ginger beer, root 
beer and many others. All are essentially made the same. First let’s 
clarify something: the root beer and ginger beer of today are not at all 
like those of yesteryear. The root beer of today is made with sugar 
water ,root beer flavorings and extract. The root beer of long ago, the 
original stuff, was brewed. 


From ‘The Complete Practical Confectioner’’ (Published 1881): 


Root Beer 

1 oz. sassafras '% oz. coriander seeds 
1 oz. yellow dock root 1 oz. allspice 

Y oz. wild cherry bark 1 oz. wintergreen 

3 quarts molasses Y% oz. hops 


Pour one gallon boiling water on these ingredients and let them 
stand for twenty-four hours. Filter and add one-half pint of yeast. It is 
ready for use the next day. 


Apple Beer 


Keep your apple peelings and dry them in the sun, oven or dryer. 
Add one cup sugar for each pound of dried peelings. Place in a 
container and cover with boiling water. Strain and add one package 
yeast. Mix. Beer is ready in about eighteen hours. 


Lager Beer 


Lager is a term for aged beer, though most people think of lager 
beer as beers like Budwieser and Schlitz. They are both lager beers, 
but they wouldn’t be if they weren’t aged. Beer that is not aged is 
called green beer. 
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Kogelschatzweiserschlitz Lager Beer 


12 lbs. barley malt 20 gallons water 
1 lb. hops 2 pkgs. yeast 


Pour boiling water over the malt and hops. Let set until next day. 
Dissolve yeast in two cups warm water and let stand ten minutes. 
Add yeast to malt water and mix well. Ferment for approximately 
four days. Strain, filter and bottle. 

Beer can be made stronger and sweeter by adding a pound of sugar 
to the mixture and fermenting an extra day. Different yeasts will also 
produce different flavors. 

Aging beer can be accomplished by placing the green beer in a 
large container and holding it there for a time. Thirty days is a good 
age for a beer. Aging generally runs from three weeks to two months. 

Water is very important when it comes to flavor. Different water in 
different communities will make a tremendous difference in the taste 
of the same beer recipe. Most beer companies produce and treat (if 
not using distilled water) their own water so that a bottle of *‘Old 
Foamy’’ tastes the same in New York as it does in Los Angeles, no 
matter where it’s brewed. 

It’s not necessary to filter beer except to remove minute hops and 
malt particles that would otherwise make the beer cloudy. 

Do not forget that at the present time (1974) it is against the law to 
make beer. Hopefully, and as recently reported, this law will be 
changed. 


Soda Pop 


This particular recipe is for cream soda. The vanilla extract can be 
changed to produce any other flavor you would like. 


1 oz. vanilla extract 1% lbs. sugar 
3 oz. cream of tartar VY tsp. citric acid. 


Mix ingredients well in six quarts of boiling water. When cool, 
strain and add one package of yeast that has been dissolved in warm 
water. Let ferment about eighteen hours, then bottle. 

Today, soda pop is a flavored sugar-water that is treated with 
carbon dioxide under pressure. This provides the bubbles. You can 
accomplish the same thing by making a flavored sugar water to your 
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liking and using it in place of regular water in a seltzer bottle. All you 
need is a supply of CO2 cartridges for the seltzer bottle and you can 
make soda pop instantly. 

Yes, the recipes for soda pop and root beer will produce alcohol. 
But since fermentation is cut short, little is produced. It is not a 
violation of law to produce alcohol in this way as long as the product 
does not contain more than one per cent alcohol. The main reason for 
fermentation is to produce the carbon dioxide gas to make the product 
‘“bubbly.’”’ 
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CHAPTER 15 
PRESERVING: 
DRYING AND CURING 


Most preserving done in the home is done by freezing, with 
canning coming in a close second. Since a book could be written 
about each of these, let me suggest the purchase of the ‘‘Ball Blue 
Book.’’ It costs one dollar and is published by Ball Corporation, the 
people who make jars and lids for canning. The book is a 112 page 
guide that is the most comprehensive thing I have ever seen, 
covering every aspect of canning and freezing. To get the book, send 
$1.00 to: 


Ball Blue Book 
P.O. Box 2005 
Muncie, Indiana 47302 


Drying food is simply taking the water out without cooking it. 
Many foods without their water content will keep for twenty years or 
more. It is impossible to take all the water out of food. Drying food in 
the sun, over a fire or in the oven will reduce the water content to ten 
or fiteen per cent. Another process called dehydration will remove all 
but two to four per cent of the water, but this takes highly 
sophisticated equipment that produces vacuums and cannot be 
considered practical for the home. 
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Basic Instructions 


Select the finest and freshest food possible. Prepare it quickly and 
cleanly before drying. Slice it thin. Thick pieces can’t be dried well 
and will spoil. Do not exceed temperatures of 150 degrees. Never use 
metal drying trays. 

If you build a dryer, rotate trays from top to bottom every thirty 
minutes. Never fill drying trays more than one-half inch deep with 
food to be dried. Something less than one-half inch is best. Don’t use 
trays made of pine, because of the flavor it imparts to food. 


Sun Drying 


Sun drying has been used for centuries to preserve food. A lot of 
sun and low humidity are requirements. Climates like Arizona and 
New Mexico are ideal for drying foods in the sun, though drying can 
be done most anywhere. 

Food is set out in a place where the sun can reach it continuously. 
Moisture in the food evaporates into the atmosphere before it can 
spoil. In periods of high humidity, this process of evaporation slows 
considerably, allowing the food to spoil. Under excellent conditions, 
sundrying will take from three to six days. 


Oven Drying 


If your stove has an oven, you’re in business.All that is necessary is 
to have a piece of cheesecloth stretched over the oven rack to support 
whatever you are drying. Keep the oven door cracked about two or 
three inches to allow the moist air to escape. In oven drying, it is best 
to start out with a temperature of approximately 110 degrees for an 
hour or so, then increase your temperature every thirty minutes until 
you reach a maximum of 140 degrees. (See drying table on next 
page). The reason for a gradual increase in temperature in that the 
exposed surface of many foods will harden too quickly, preventing 
evaporation, and cause the food to split open. In any event, hold the 
food at the maximum temperature shown in the chart for at least half 
the total drying time. This will insure the killing of all the yeasts and 
bacteria that spoil food. 
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Home Made Dryer Box 


A home made dryer box is simple and easy to make. One four foot 
by eight foot piece of one-quarter inch fiber board will produce all the 
parts necessary to build a box two feet square. The box will hold three 
trays for a total of twelve square feet of drying area. This is enough to 
handle ten to twelve lbs. of food. 

To make the box, use the cutting pattern shown in Figure6, which 
is designed for a four foot by eight foot piece of plywood or fiberboard. 
This pattern will give you six pieces, two feet square. These are for 
the top, bottom, sides and door. You will also need twelve pieces two 
feet long and about two inches high. Four of these go together to form 
a tray frame. Six more long pieces are needed to form a brace “‘X’’ on 
each frame. Also needed is a twelve foot length of wood one inch 
square. This should be cut into two foot lengths and used as runners 
for the trays. The runners are placed four inches from the top of the 
box, and four inches apart. Use the drawing in figure four as a guide. 
The drawing is shown without a door for ease of illustration. Note the 
cut-a-way sections at the top of the sides. These are screened and 
allow the hot moist air to escape. 

To make the trays, fasten four of the two foot long strips together 
making a square box, about two inches deep. Cover the box with a 
layer or two of cheesecloth and staple it to the sides. Nail the longer 
pieces to form an ‘*‘X’’ over the cheesecloth. This will help the 
cheesecloth hold the food in it as well as brace the tray. 

Almost anything can be used as a heat source for the box. If you 
had no choice, a hole cut be cut in the bottom large enough to ac- 
comodate the burner on your stove. Legs could be put on the box and 
a bed of coals on the ground used as a heat source. 

The best is a wire wound heating element that has a base that will 
screw into a light socket. Most large hardware stores have these as 
well as porcelain based light sockets. Salvage a thermostat from an 
old, junked hot water heater. It has two connections on it as does the 
porcelain socket. Mount the socket in the middle of the box and the 
thermostat inside on the wall level with the first tray. 

If you cut off the female end of an extension cord, you will have 
two wires. Fasten one wire to either connection on the thermostat. 
Fasten the other wire to either connection on the socket. Take a 
separate piece of insulated wire and run it between the other con- 
nection on the thermostat and the other connection on the socket. 

Put in the trays and place a thermometer in the first tray. Plug in 
the cord and wait thirty minutes. Check your thermometer for a 
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Fig. 7 Cutting Pattern 


Fig. 8 Simple Dryer Box 
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temperature of 110 degrees. When the thermostat is adjusted to give 
this temperature, note the position of the adjusting screw. Adjust for 
temperature increments of ten degrees from 110 to 150, noting these 
positions. You are now ready to dry food. 


Treating Before Drying 


Foods should be treated with ascorbic acid when first pared and 
sliced. Ascorbic acid is vitamin ‘‘C’’ and can be bought in bulk in 
any large drug store. Treating this way will protect coloring. 
Sulphering will help to prevent color loss and also helps to preserve 
food. Sulphering is used only with fruit such as apples, apricots, 
nectarines, peaches, pears, ad light skinned varieties of cherries, figs, 
plums and prunes. 

To treat with ascorbic acid, use one teaspoon of the crystals for 
each cup of water. For apples, use two and one-half teaspoons for each 
cup of water. Sprinkle with this water. Do not soak. 

To treat with sulpher, purchase sublimed sulpher at any drug 
store. Sublimed sulpher is ninety-nine and one-half per cent pure and 
looks like a soft yellow powder. The two ounce box will be enough for 
fifteen to twenty pounds fruit. Use one teaspoon of sulpher for each- 
pound of fruit. Place the fruit to be sulphered on a sheet of paper. Do 
this outside. Place the sulpher to be burned in a glass saucer, 
spreading the sulpher in a layer something less than half an inch deep. 
Place the saucer next to the paper and light it. Cover the whole thing 
with a box. It will take ten teaspoonsful of sulpher about fifteen 
minutes to completely burn. Fruit should be left in the box about 
thirty minutes AFTER the sulpher has burned. The box should have 
a pencil sized hole punched in the top and a small two inch section cut 
out of the side of the box edge to allow oxygen to enter. When the 
suopher has completely burned, seal these two holes and start 
counting their thirty minutes. 

Vegetables need to be blanched before drying to prevent the en- 
zymes in them from destroying the flavor. 

Blanching is accomplished by placing the vegetable in boiling 
water for a specified length of time. See chart on next page. 

Dried fruits are brought back to life by soaking in water six to eight 
hours. Vegetables are revived by soaking two to four hours then 
cooking in the same water. Use about two cups of water for each cup 
of dried vegetable. 

To dry peppers, hang them on a string in the kitchen near a 
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window. To dry celery leaves, mint, sage, and the like, wash them 
well, dry off in a folded towel and place in the dryer or oven at 120 
degrees. 

In frontier days, a common way to preserve beans was to leave 
them in their pods and string them. The bean string was then hung 
on a wall to dry. No further processing was necessary as the beans 
stored well in the shell. When beans were desired for a meal, a 
‘*string’’ was taken down and the beans popped for cooking. 


Fruit Leather 


If you have some apples, peaches, plums or other fruit left that 
perhaps is not the best to use for drying, or, if you have some canned 
fruits that are getting a little old, try making fruit leather. 

The fruit is mashed and beaten (a blender is best for this), until it 
becomes pureed. A little honey or sugar can be added to make a 
sweeter product. Make the thickest puree possible to shorten drying 
time. Cover a cookie sheet with Saran Wrap or other type of plastic 
sheet material. Spread a thin layer of the fruit puree over the plastic 
sheet about one-quarter inch thick. Dry this in your dryer or oven, 
gradually working up to 140 degrees in three hours. Maintain 140 
for the next three hours. In approximately six hours, you should have 
your fruit leather. The plastic is peeled off while the leather is still 
warm. The leather can be cut into strips with scissors or rolled up in 
aluminum foil for storage. 

Many different and delicious fruit leathers can be made by adding 
spices like nutmeg, cinnamon, and apple pie spice. Your ingenuity is 
your only limitation. 


Drying Meats 


Drying meat has long been a way to preserve it. Fish and seafood 
can also be dried but it’s not recommended as they spoil too easily. 

Many animals are unsuited for making jerky (dried meat), because 
of the fat content of the meat. Animal fat will turn rancid and will 
never dry, so it follows to use only lean meat that has no fat in it. 

Bear, elk, pigs and armadillo are all much too fatty to dry. Deer, 
beef, goat, squirrel and other low fat types are best suited. Four 
pounds of fresh meat will yield approximately one pound of jerky. 
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Meat soaked in a saltbrine for a day or two will make a jerky that 
will keep much longer. To make a brine, use two and one-half cups 
pickling salt to three quarts of water. Table salt will also do, though 
pickling salt is the best. 

The meat is cut in sections about an inch wide and one-quarter 
thick. The strips are soaked in the brine for twenty-four to forty-eight 
hours. After removing the strips from the brine, place them on a flat 
table. 

Sprinkle the strips lightly with pepper, garlic powder, sage, or a 
combination of your favorite seasonings. Pound the seasonings into 
the meat with a meat mallet or other blunt object such as the bottom 
of a coke bottle. The strips are now ready to be turned into jerky. 

To make jerky, the moisture must be extracted from the meat 
without cooking it. This can be done by drying the strips in a 125 
degree oven or over the coals of a fire. Of course your home made 
dryer can be used too. In the oven or dryer, dry the strips for five or 
six hours on one side, turn them over and dry four hours on the other 
side. 

To know when the jerky is done, test it by trying to break a piece in 
two. The black, shriveled jerky will act much like trying to break a 
green stick. 

Drying over hot coals will take at least twenty-four hours. The 
drying sticks should be placed far enough from the coals to prevent 
the meat from cooking. Hardwoods such as oak and hickory make the 
best coals. 

Making jerky can also be accomplished by drying in the sun, 
though insects and airborne bacteria make this practice an unreliable 
one. 

In storing jerky, the main thing to remember is to keep it dry. One 
gallon jars with metal lids make excellent storage containers. 


Curing Meats 


Curing meat to preserve it has also been a long established process. 
Curing is accomplished with salt. 

Most books that discuss the curing of meat with salt suggest the 
use of pickling salt and say not to use table salt. I do not know why 
this should be so, nor have I found anyone who can tell me why. 
Considerable research at a main library and agriculture center have 
failed to discover an answer. Chemically, the only difference between 
pickling salt and table salt is that the latter is often treated with 
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ITEM TREATMENT 
APPLES SULPHER 30 MINUTES 
APRICOTS SULPHER 30 MINUTES 
BEANS, LIMA NONE 

BEANS, SNAP NONE 

BEETS BLANCH 10 MINUTES 
BERRIES CUT IN HALF 
BROCCOLI BLANCH 5 MINUTES 
CABBAGE CUT IN % INCH STRIPS 
CARROTS BLANCH 6 MINUTES 
CELERY BLANCH 3 MINUTES 
CHARD BLANCH 3 MINUTES 
GREENS BLANCH 5 MINUTES 
MUSHROOMS NONE 

ONIONS NONE 

PEACHES SULPHER 30 MINUTES 
PEARS SULPHER 30 MINUTES 
PEAS, GREEN NONE 
PLUMS/PRUNES SULPHER 30 MINUTES 
PUMPKIN STEAM 30 MINUTES 
SPINACH BLANCH 5 MINUTES 


SQUASH, HUBBARD STEAM 10 MINUTES 
SOUASH, YELEOW. STEAM 8 MINUTES 


TOMATOES BLANCH — TO REMOVE SKINS 
TURNIPS BLANCH 10 MINUTES 
ZUCCHINI STEAM 7 MINUTES 


CORN BLANCH 10 MINUTES 
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ITEM 


APPLES 
APRICOTS 


BEANS, LIMA 
BEANS, SNAP 


BEETS 
BERRIES 
BROCCOLI 
CABBAGE 
CARROTS 
CELERY 
CHARD 
GREENS 


MUSHROOMS 


ONIONS 
PEACHES 
PEARS 


PEAS, GREEN 
~ PLUMS/PRUNES 


PUMPKIN 
SPINACH 
SQUASH, 


HUBBARD 


SQUASH, 


YELLOW 
TOMATOES 


TURNIPS 
ZUCCHINI 
CORN 


YIELD 


48lbs. 
50lbs 
28\bs. 
24 lbs. 
AOlbs. 
15lbs. 
AOlbs. 
42lbs. 
20\bs. 
48 lbs. 
10lbs. 
30|bs. 
40 lbs. 
48lbs. 
48lbs. 
S6lbs. 
24|bs. 
40 lbs. 
44lbs. 
30lbs. 


42\bs. 


4Olbs. 


S6lbs. 


42Ibs. 
A4Olbs. 
72\bs: 


Slbs. 


5lbs. 


Slbs. 
2lbs. 
3\lbs. 
1lbs. 
lbs. 
3\bs. 
Slbs. 
3lbs. 
1lbs. 
2lbs. 
2lbs. 
6lbs. 
Slbs. 
6lbs. 
3|bs. 
Albs. 
3\bs. 
2lbs. 


3 lbs. 
3\bs. 


2|bs. 
3 Ibs. 


31bs 
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TIME 


4-6 Hrs. 
4-6 Hrs. 
5-6 Hrs. 
4-5 Hrs. 
3-4 Hrs. 
6-8 Hrs. 
3-4 Hrs. 
2-3 dts 
2-3 Hrs. 
3-4 Hrs. 
3-4 Hrs. 
3-5 Hrs. 
2-3 Hrs. 
2-3 Hrs. 
4-6 Hrs. 
4-6 Hrs. 
4-5 Hrs. 
4-6 Hrs. 
3-4 Hrs. 
2-3 Hrs. 


4-6 Hrs. 


4-6 Hrs. 
4-5 Hrs. 
3-4 Hrs. 
. 4-5 Hrs. 
10lbs. 3-4 Hrs. 


TEMP. TEST 


150 
145 
145 
140 
140 
140 
140 
130 
150 
140 
140 
140 
145 
140 
150 


PLIABLE 
PLIABLE 
SHATTER 
SHATTER 
BRITTLE 
CRUMBLE 
BRITILE 
CRISP 
BRITTLE 
BRITTLE 
BRITTLE 
CRISP 
PLIABLE 
CRISP 
PLIABLE 
PLIABLE 
SHATTER 
PLIABLE 
PLIABLE 
CRISP 


PLIABLE 


BRITTLE 
PLIABLE 
PLIABLE 
BRITTLE 
SHATTER 


minute amounts of iodine. It is then called “‘iodized’’ salt. Pickling 
salt is not the most readily available product but ‘‘uniodized’’ table 
salt is. Table salt that has NOT been treated with iodine is found on 
every grocery shelf and at a cheaper cost. You be the judge. In my 
opinion, it makes no difference. 

Recipes for curing often call for much more than salt. Other 
ingredients called for are potassium nitrate and nitrite, sodium 
nitrate and nitrite, BHA and others. These have little to do with the 
curing process except to hold or establish a good color. If you wish to 
use saltpeter, (sodium or potassium nitrate) use it at the rate of one 
ounce per hundred pounds of meat. 


Curing Beef 


Cuts of beef that are salt-cured are called corned beef. Finely 
ground beef can be stuffed into small or large casings or made into 
loaves and allowed to cure, which will produce hot dogs, baloney, 
and many of the ‘‘cold cut’’ meats. 

To make corned beef, allow four cups of salt for each twenty-five 
pounds of meat. In a barrel, crock or porcelain container, sprinkle a 
thin layer of salt on the bottom. Lay in a piece of meat that has been 
well-rubbed in salt. Cover this piece lightly with salt and lay another 
piece of salt-rubbed meat on top of it. Make layers of salt and meat 
until the container holds all twenty-five pounds. Let this stand 
twenty-four hours. Dissolve one tablespoon baking soda, two cups of 
sugar and one tablespoon saltpeter (optional) in a gallon of water and 
pour this over the meat in the container. The container should be 
small enough so that the one gallon mixture will be enough to cover 
the meat. The meat will float in this brine and will have to be pushed 
down by a weight to keep all of the meat in the brine. Let the meat 
cure this way for four to six weeks, in a cool place (not greater than 
thirty-eight degrees). Temperatures greater than this will allow meat 
spoilage and fermentation to take place. If this occurs, your brine will 
become stringy and gummy. The meat will have to be taken out and 
washed well in warm water, and the container cleaned and sterilized 
again. 

In temperatures of thirty-five degrees F or less, salt doesn’t cure so 
well. Allow one extra day of cure for each day of temperatures below 
thirty-five degrees. 
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Curing Pork 


Any piece of a hog can be cured. The most popular are the belly for 
bacon and the legs for ham. Just plain salt may be used to cure pork, 
but most prefer a sugar cure. A sugar cure is a salt cure with a little 
sugar added. For a plain salt cure, eight pounds of salt is used for one- 
hundred pounds of pork. Follow the same directions for the sugar 
cure. 


Sugar Cure 


The simplest and best sugar cure I’ve seen is that recommended by 
the University of Georgia Agriculture Extension Service. They 
suggest a mixture(dry) of eight pounds salt, three pounds sugar and 
three ounces saltpeter. The saltpeter is optional and is for color. 

This mixture is applied by rubbing in at a rate of one and one- 
quarter oz. per pound in three steps. For example, if your bacon belly 
weighs sixteen pounds, measure out (by weight) twenty ounces of the 
dry cure mixture. (one and one-quarter ounces by sixteen pounds). 
One-third of the twenty ounces (about seven ounces) is rubbed into 
the bacon belly on the first, third and tenth day of curing. This dry 
mixture is rubbed in thoroughly each time. Salt penetration for pork 
is approximately seven days per inch. If your bacon belly is two inches 
thick, allow the cure to work for fourteen days. At the end of the cure 
time, wash the salt coating off with cool water and let the bacon hang 
another twenty to twenty-five days at a temperature below forty 
degrees F. to allow the salt to ‘‘equalize’’ all through the meat. The 
bacon or ham is now ready to be cooked or stored. If desired, now is 
the time to smoke. 


Smoking Beef and Pork 


Smoking adds much to the flavor and reacts with the meat tissues 
to help retard spoilage. Smoking is accomplished by placing the meat 
item in an atmosphere of smoke where the temperature does not 
exceed 120 degrees F. Smoking is best in a temperature range of 
seventy-five to ninety degrees. Smoking times run from two to three 
days. 

Never use anything but hardwoods to make your fire. Resinous 
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woods like pine will make meat taste and smell like a railroad tie or 
telephone pole. The most popular hardwood is hickory with maple 
running a close second. Hickory chips can be bought most anyplace 
charcoal is sold. Do not use charcoal to smoke. The stuff you buy in 
the bag is treated with all kinds of chemical goodies that will give 
your meat an off flavor. This is not true in a bar-b-que grill as there 
the charcoal burns without smoke. Most of the smoke flavor there is 
provided by the fat drippings of the meat burning when they hit the 
glowing coals. 

Soak your chips in a bucket of water for a couple of days. This will 
keep them from burning up too quickly. 

A fire is started and allowed to reduce itself to coals. The wet chips 
are tossed on top of the coals to produce the smoke. A handful of 
chips is added occasionally to replace those that burn and are 
themselves reduced to coals. 


Home Made Smokers. 


Smokers are very easy to build. Covered bar-b-que grills are not 
used because of the difficulty in keeping the inside temperature below 
120 degrees with a fire built in the bottom. A smokehouse can be any 
box that will contain smoke. An old refrigerator, metal drum or even 
a two by four frame with polyethylene stretched over it will do the 
job. 

Make sure your smokehouse has vent holes to allow the smoke to 
escape. To insure proper temperature, place the thermometer near 
the meat closest to the smoke vent hole. 

Two smokehouses are shown in figure 8. 

The top smoker is built from two by fours and polyethelene plastic. 
Two horizontal boards are nailed to the vertical framework to hold 
the broomsticks used for hanging the meat. The firebox should be 
made of wood or metal. Note the placement of draft holes in the 
firebox and smoker top. 

The bottom smoker shows a drum or large cannister on a table. 
Anything such as concrete blocks can also be used to raise the drum 
in the air. This is connected with stove pipe to a firebox which covers 
a pit dug in the ground. The objective of this arrangement is to have a 
cooler smoke and lower temperature in the smoker. Broomsticks are 
placed in notches, across the top of the barrel. A piece of plywood 
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slightly larger than the top of the barrel is placed on the top. If your 
draft is not too good in this arrangement, use two by four wedges to 
raise the wood cover higher. 
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CHAPTER 16 
STORAGE 


Good and specific storage know-how is mandatory if we hope to use 
later the food we have acquired now. One mistake can cost a lot of 
money, effort and perhaps cause a great deal of hardship, especially if 
times get rough. Our biggest enemy is not being aware of the time 
limitations in storing various food items. I could not begin to estimate 
the amount of food thrown away from home freezers because it had 
been kept too long. 

Aside from this, we have four other enemies to consider: insects, 
bacteria, animals and other men. I include ‘‘other men’’ on the list 
because of what comes to mind in regard to food shortages, 
famines, specifically Germany in 1923. 

By mid 1923, the German Mark had become practically worthless 
due to inflation. Farmers refused to sell their products for the wor- 
thless Mark. Food riots broke out everywhere. Stores were robbed, 
food taken at gunpoint and stolen whever it could be found. Gangs 
ravaged the countryside looting farms and digging up what would be 
found in gardens and planted fields. Not every farm was looted, not 
every homeowner robbed, but it happened many times a day. 

Therefore, a cardinal rule in times of trouble is: don’t have all 
your food stored in one place. Relocate the majority of your dry goods 
and canned goods to unusual places ; places that a thief or thug would 
not normally look for food. Keep a few items in the cupboard because 
bare cupboards merely tell of another hiding place somewhere. Since 
frozen foods cannot be easily relocated, use it first. 
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If you have a cellar or build a storage area, never place the storage 
containers directly on the ground or on concrete. Use wooden pallets 
or boards. Goods that have relatively short shelf-life should be placed 
where they can be easily used on a first-in, first-out basis. This is 
because a crisis time is not predicted with any accuracy and the 
freshest goods should always be maintained in your storehouse. As 
the goods approach the end of their storage lives (or half-way, which 
is best), they should be used in regular meal preparation. This insures 
you of a continuous supply of fresh goods. 


Storage Paraphernalia 


The common one gallon milk jug makes an excellent, all-around 
storage container. They are cheaper than five gallon, metal gas cans, 
which also make excellent containers for storage. NEVER use a can 
to store food that has once contained ANY petroleum product. 

Jugs and cans are both used in conjunction with dry ice to store 
any of the grains, legumes and cut up, dried, products. To store 
using these containers, put a three ounce piece of dry ice in the 
bottom of a clean, never-been-used, five gallon gas can. Use one-half 
ounce for plastic jugs. Immediately fill up the can with grain. Put the 
cap back on and screw it tightly. Puncture a very smallhole in the top 
of the cap with an ice pick. Seal around the base of the spout and the 
base of the large filler cap. 1 recommend Dow Corning Silicone 
Rubber Sealer though there are similar good products on the market. 
This sealer is clear, forms a hard rubber seal, and comes in a tube like 
caulking and is easily used in a caulking gun. It can be used to seal the 
jugs as well as the lid bases on one gallon jars. 

Now put about one-half teaspoon of water over the small hole in 
the filler cap. The water will immediately start to bubble. When the 
bubbling ceases, wipe off the water and place a drop of the rubber 
sealing compound over the hole. 

What occurs is this. The dry ice is pure, solidified carbon dioxide. 
When placed in the can or jug, the ‘‘ice’’ evaporates into carbon 
dioxide gas. Since this gas is heavier than any of the components of 
the atmosphere, it stays in the bottom of the can. As the volume of 
the carbon dioxide gas increases, it pushes the ‘‘air’’ out of the little 
hole in the top, finally replacing all of it. This leaves a completely 
pure carbon dioxide atmosphere in the can, something no bug or 
insect can live in. 

Grains, legumes, and dried vegetables stored in this manner will 
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keep twenty years. (To make your own dry ice, see chapter on special 
equipment.) 

One gallon jars of the type restaurant mayonnaise and pickles come 
in are excellent storage containers. These are best for sugar, rice, 
flour, commeal, oatmeal and tie. If you have good, fresh products, 
no special treatment is necessary. Place the item in the jar, screw on 
the lid, then with the rubber compound, fill the little gap between the 
base of the lid and the glass. 

Plastic bags will also do, though they are more vunerable to 
damage and insects. If you have one of the popular bag maker-sealers, 
put the sealed bag of food in another bag with a bay leaf or two. 
Bayleaves have long been used in bags, boxes and on pantry shelves 
to repel bugs. 


Storing Various Items 


Storage areas should be cool. Temperatures should not exceed sixty 
degrees or go below freezing. An underground cellar off the side of 
the house easily meets these criteria even in the hot summer. Items 
that are canned, cartoned and jarred are not as temperature sensitive 
as other food items and can be stores mose anywhere convenient. 
GRAINS: Use the dry ice storage method as previously described. If 
this becomes impossible, store grain in heavy brown paper bags on 
pallets to allow sufficient air circulation and prevent mildew. 
LEGUMES: Same as grains 
DRIED FOODS: Same as grains 
CANNED GOODS: Where convenient, above forty and below 110 
degrees. 

CARTONED GOODS: Dark, dry places 
BEEF; (JERKY) In airtight containers with canned goods. 
PORK: Cured pork is best stored in an ashes bin or box. Ashes are 
spread on the bottom, the cured, well-wrapped piece laid in and 
covered with ashes. If larger quantities are being stored, pack in 
alternating layers of ashes and pork. 

‘‘Raw pork’’can be packed in crocks or jars. The pork has to be 
cooked a little; brown on the outside, raw on the inside. To store in 
crocks, pour a layer of lard rendered from the hog over the bottom. 
Lay a piece of the partially cooked pork. Cover this with melted lard. 
Lay in another piece and cover with lard. Follow this until the 
container is full. To store pork such as sausage patties, brown patties 
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on outside. Place in jars from one-half to three-fourths full, and cover 
with lard. Jars can be tipped upsidedown and kept that way until the 
lard hardens. This forms a perfect seal at the top of the jar and saves a 
lot of lard. 

WATER: See chapter on water. 


Always make sure that every container has a label that tells its 
contents and is dated. 


Winter Vegetables 


Vegetables that store the easiest are potatoes, carrots, turnips. 
cabbage, onions, beets, and parsnips. These are stored in a cool dark 
place that will not freeze during the winter. The particular vegetable 
should be stored in bins or boxes filled with dirt or sand. Each 
vegetable should be packed so that it is covered and does not touch 
another. The exception to this is the onion. Onions should be allowed 
to ‘‘paper over’’ on the outside before storage. When the skins are 
dried, keep in a wire basket or onion bag. 


Freezer Failure 


Freezer failure will be caused by one of two things: power is cut off 
or a fault within the freezer itself. 

In either case, you must be prepared to salvage what you can. A 
first-class, well-insulated freezer that is packed full will last about 
three days if it isn’t opened. One packed half full will last about half as 
long. Help the freezer retain its temperature by covering it with 
blankets, pillows, mattresses and anything else that will help in- 
sulate. If the power isn’t back on within that time or you can’t get it 
fixed, be prepared to make fruit leather as described in the chapter on 
preserving and to trade what you can’t eat for dry goods and canned 
goods. Don’t attempt to cure meat that has once been frozen. It 
won't accept a cure. 

Most foods that have been defrosted should not be refrozen. Feel 
your meat to see if it has softened any. If the surface is soft but still 
contains ice crystals, it can be refrozen. Bread and other baked goods 
can be refrozen without harm even though they have completely 
defrosted. 

If you are fortunate enough to get dry ice, use it. Pack some 
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cardboard or newspaper over the top of the food and lay the dry ice on 
top of that. A ten cubic foot freezer needs twenty-five pounds to 
maintain freezing temperatures for another three days. 

Tables listing storage durations for frozen foods are in the chapter 
on ‘‘Special Tables.’’ 
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CHAPTER 17 
GROWING YOUR OWN 


Growing your own is a pleasant, inexpensive, and fun way to 
acquire food. You have your choice of growing inside or outside, in 
the soil, hydroponically, or organically. 


Farming Outside 


Volumes have been written on this subject and no attempt will be 
made here except to cover some basics. When you buy seeds, in- 
structions for growing the item in your area are printed on the 
package. Make sure the plants are far enough apart to allow room for 
growing. Information in this regard is also covered on the package. 
To obtain seeds, implements, and everything else conceivable that 
has to do with gardening, I recommend that you acquire one or both 
of the free catalogs offered by the following companies: 


W. Atlee Burpee Co. Gurney Seed & Nursery Co. 
P.O. Box 6929 Yankton, S.D. 

Philadelphia, Pa. 57078 
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I know that there are other catalogues dealing in this subject but 
the two I have listed are by far the most comprehensive I have seen. 
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Make sure your garden is as weed-free as possible. The soil should 
be periodically tilled or loosened to help the plant roots obtain 
oxygen. Smaller plants will result if you don’t. If I had my choice of 
but one, good, overall fertilizer, I would recommend a bag of 8-8-8. 
Fifty pounds of this cost $2.85 in the spring of 1974. It is granular, 
will store indefinitely and is easy to apply. 

The general rule for using this fertilizer is a quart jar of granules to 
a fifty-foot row. This will adequately fertilize all of your vegetables. 

Last of the rules is: plant by the moon. For crops that are harvested 
above the ground (tomatoes, beans, corn, etc), plant the seed on the 
day before the full moon. For plants that will be harvested below 
ground (potatoes, carrots, etc.), plant the day before the new moon. 

I tried this for myself in the Spring of 1974. I planted one-half 
package on May Gth. (full moon). The other half of the same package 
I planted May 21st. (new moon). At harvest time, the difference was 
astounding. Those planted during the new moon, although beautiful 
bushy plants, produced very few beans. Those planted at the full 
moon were not the big, bushy plant but they had beans galore. 

I have proved that planting by the moon has merit. If you don’t 
believe it, ask any man who works the soil for his livlihood. 

Farming, planting and seed tables are found in the chapter on 
tables. 


Farming Inside 


Farming in a hothouse has the advantage of supplying food all year 
around. There is nothing like the thrill of picking your own fresh 
tomatoes and other vegetables in the dead of winter. Even if you keep 
only one tomato plant in your house, it’s still a lot of fun. In a food 
shortage or famine situation the benefits cannot be measured. 

Plants may be grown in the ground or in pots that contain soil, as 
well as in pots that contain no soil, or jars that contain nothing but 
water and a little plant food. Using a mulch that contains no soil is 
called organic farming, using the jar with water is called hydroponic 
farming. 


Hydroponic Farming 


This is the most difficult of the three indoor ways to grow. 
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Seedlings are started and then placed in a jar containing a plant food 
solution. The plant top is suspended above the liquid. (See fig. 9) A 
hole is cut in the jar stopper and the plant is placed in position. Cotton 
is then packed around the plant to support it. 

To grown plants like this, you continually have to move to larger 
jars and feed the plant with a water soluable plant food such as Nutri- 
Sol or Rapid-Gro. As plants grow, they require oxygen. Oxygen is 
absorbed by the root structure. The oxygen in a water culture will be 
used up in approximately three days. If you can’t use an aquarium 
pump, the water solution must be changed every three days. If you do 
aerate the water, the solution must be changed every ten to fifteen 
days, as it takes this long for the plant to use the food in the liquid. 
Also, the proper pH factor must be maintained. Most plants grow 
best in soil or solution that is slightly acid; a pH range of 5.5 to 6.5. If 
the solution is too acid, add three drops of sodium hydroxide to a 
quart of water and add in small amounts until the desired pH is 
reached. If the solution is too alkaline, add three drops of sulphuric 
acid to a quart of water and proceed as previously mentioned. If you 
do not have a pH tester, use nitrazine paper which can be obtained at 
any drug store. 


Organic Farming 


This holds my trophy for the easiest and best of all. 

A metal or plastic can is filled with an inert, porous, planting 
medium such as sphagnum moss, vermiculite, perlite, wood 
shavings, wood chips, or peanut hulls. Do not use sawdust as it will 
pack too tightly and will prevent air from getting to the roots. 
Tomatoes need a five gallon can, smaller plants such as cucumbers, 
eggplant, and green peppers can suffice with a one gallon can. One 
gallon cans can be used for tomatoes, but the tomatoes will be 
somewhat smaller as the plant becomes rootbound. 

About one-fourth the way up from the bottom of the can, punch 
several holes the size of a pencil. This will establish the liquid level 
and allow excess water to flow out if this is not done, the roots of the 
plant will rot. 

Your container is now ready. 
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Fig. 11 ORGANIC CAN CULTURE 


What to Grow/Pollination 


Since there are no bees in the winter, what you grow will depend 
on how good you are at pollination. Fortunately with tomatoes and 
green peppers, the male and female segments are all included in the 
same blossom. All that is necessary to effect pollination is to grasp the 
plant around its middle and shake it lightly. This will cause the pollen 
to fall within the blossom, paving the way for a tomato or a pepper. 

With other plants such as the cucumber and yellow squash, there 
are male and female blooms. There are times when a plant is 
blooming that you will have all of one type or the other. Always have 
at least two plants to insure your capability to pollinate. 

Male blossoms are just plain flowers attached to the plant stem. 
Female blossoms are at the tip of a miniature fruit of the plant, which 
is attached to the stem. If the female blossom is not pollinated, this 
““minifruit’’? will start to rot and will fall off, never reaching 
maturity. 

To pollinate, pick a male blossom that is bright, vigorous and fully 
open, and peel off the petals. This will expose the pollen. Note in the 
female blossom that a slender, stick-like thing protrudes from the 
center of the flower. This is the ‘‘pistil.’’ At the tip or end of the 
pistil is a surface called the ‘‘stigma.’’ This is where the pollen 
should be placed. Gently touch the pollen from the male flower to the 
stigma, covering it with the pollen as best you can. You will be able 
to see the results of your action within two weeks. Do not expect to be 
100 per cent successful at this. Blossoms are often dropped by the 
plant when it has too many to feed and support. 


These plants can be grown without any concern for pollination: 


Radishes Cabbage 
Beets Celery 
Onions Lettuce 


Shake these plants gently to pollinate: 
Tomatoes 
Green Peppers 


Pollinate these plants by hand: 
Cucumbers 

Egg plant 

Watermelon 

Cantelopes 
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Insect 


Insects in your garden will be your number one problem, with 
plant diseases running second. As the control of insect pests becomes 
critical in a survival situation, a basic knowledge of insects and how 
they function is necessary in order to protect what we have. 

The lifa cycle of an insect is from the egg to the larva, to the pupa, 
then to the adult. It is in the adult stage that breeding and production 
occurs, often times without males or without females. These single 
sex insects are called parthenogenetic, and are among the most 
prolific and difficult to control; such as aphids, weevils and scale 
insects. 

In most cases, the adult is attracted to the host plant by the odor 
the plant gives off. They alight, use the plant (hurting or destroying 
it), reproduce, then the cycle starts over again. 

At this point, we have a choice of destroying the pest completely 
with an insecticide, using beneficial insects to destroy him for us, 
trapping him, or interfering with his sense of smell, causing his to 
leave our garden alone. 


Insecticides 


When it comes to man-made chemical pesticides, ] have two words 
of advice: Forget It! These are too costly, too time consuming, and 
dangerous. They pollute as well as upset the natural balance of your 
garden by killing the beneficial insect predators, so that in a short 
while, you have your same problem again, only much worse. 

The best way is to let Mother Nature take her course, letting her 
do her work, with an occasional assist, if necessary, from us. 


Natural Insecticides 


It may be that on rare occasions, you will have an outbreak of an 
insect in such great numbers that its natural enemies are not able to 
handle the situation. In such a case, you may want to use RYANIA, 
made from the roots of the South American plant Ryania Speciosa; 
ROTENONE, made from the roots of the derris vine, (native to 
Asia); or PYRETHRUM, which is made from the flowers of the 
chrysanthemum, (C. cinerariaefolium or C. coccineum). 
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All three of these natural insecticides degrade easily, will kill most 
any pest without harming beneficial insects, and are available at most 
garden supply centers. 

If these are not available, try making the plants ‘‘distasteful’’ by 
spraying your plants with either of the following: 


Formula No. 1 
10 gallons water 
1 ounce dishwashing liquid 


Formula No. 2 
1 quart water 3 tbsp. cayenne pepper 
1 lb. onions 1 tbsp. dishwashing liquid 
1 clove garlic 

Grind or blend solid ingredients, add to water. 


Neither of these formulas will harm your plants, so use as often as 
needed. 

If mold or leaf spot is your problem, prepare and spray the 
following: 


2 tbsp. garlic powder 

or 
2 whole garlic, blended or finely chopped 
1 quart water. 


Water solutions of garlic, (one per cent to twenty per cent) will 
destroy molds, leaf spot, and a host of other fungus problems. 

Another thing worth mentioning is the $66,800 grant given by 
the U.S. Government to a fellow who discovered that crushing one 
leaf on each branch of a tomato plant causes certain complex com- 
pounds to be formed in the plant juices. When insects ate the plant or 
sucked its juices, they died of indigestion, supposedly from the newly 
formed compounds. At this date, no further research information is 
available. 


Beneficial Insects 


We can assist Mother Nature in pest control by adding beneficial 
insects to our garden or greenhouse. For example, the Ladybird 
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Beetle, or Ladybug as its more commonly known, acts like a vacuum 
cleaner when it comes to aphids or any other soft-bodied insects ,eating 
twenty or so each day. The praying mantis will eat larger insects, 
hard and soft bodied. The lacewing and trichogramma wasp lay their 
eggs in caterpillar and other soft insect bodies. When the eggs hatch, 
the larvae eat their way out, killing the insect host. Stocking our 
garden with these beneficial insect really keeps the pests down. 

pests down. 

The following companies handle beneficial insects to start your 
garden stock. Write them and ask for their brochures, which gives 
the quantities needed for your particular size garden as well as very 
inexpensive prices. 


Bio-Control Co. World Garden Products 
10180 Ladybird Dr. Insect Control Center 
Auburn, Calif. 95603 2 First Street 

E. Norwalk, Conn. 
Organic Supply Co. Hopkins Agri-Chemical Co. 
P.O. Box 1607 Box 584 
Auburn, Calif. 95603 Madison, Wisc. 53701 


Other Beneficial Life 


If you live in the South, the chameleon makes a wonderful addition 
to the garden or greenhouse. It has a voracious appetite and likes all 
manner of bugs. 

But the toad is much better. It easts more and is easily found most 
everywhere. The best time to look is in the early evening. Catch a few 
and put them in the garden because a toad, in one season, will 
consume over 2000 cutworms and 8000 insects. 

Keep a few shallow pans of water in the garden because a toad 
cannot drink water, and has to sit in it in order for moisture to be 
absorbed through the skin. If you don’t keep water for them, they 
will soon leave. 


Companion Planting 


It is said that an ounce of prevention is worth a pound of cure. This 
is most certainly true when it comes to insect control. We can 
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prevent insect infestations by interfering with their sense of smell. By 
mixing plants, we blend their particular odors, confusing the insect 
pest. He’ll head where the ‘“‘kitchen’’ smells better. This sytem of 
prevention is called interplanting or companion planting. 

For example, we can plant a row of corn as we normally do, except 
we plant beans and squash in between. The corn will provide 
something for the beans to climb on, the beans will make nitrogen for 
the corn, with the squash providing additional scent to mix with the 
other two. The squash will also provide ground cover to help keep 
down weeds. 

Other combinations that compliment each other are onions and 
snap beans, cucumbers and sunflowers, lettuce onions and carrots, as 
well as cabbage, tomatoes and peppers. 

If you are planting only a few items, try interplanting with herbs 
such as dill, garlic, sage, thyme or mint. 

If you interplant dill with your tomatoes, you will find the tomato 
hornworm gathering on the dill becuase it likes it better. If you plant 
hot red peppers with your cabbage, you will find the cabbage worm 
has disappeared. 


Flowers 


Flowers can also be used to help in insect control. For instance, if 
you border your tomato patch with zinnias, they will trap all the 
japanese beetles. Zinnias around your corn will also prevent the corn 
borer from paying you a visit. 

The marigold and nasturtium have odors that insects do not like, 
with the marigold having the additional ability of preventing 
nematode infestation which occurs in the root structure of plants 
under the soil. 

Dividing your garden and bordering it with flowers and herbs will 
reduce your insect problems to practically none. 


Planting Nutrients 


Plants have to eat just like humans, only their food is different. 
Plant foods soluable in water have to be used in can or water cultures. 
Commercial foods like Nutri-Sol have the major food elements 
(nitrogen, phosphorus and potassium), as well as the minor food 
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elements (calcium, magnesium, iron, sulpher, boron and 
manganese). Water normally contains enough copper. zinc and 
molybdenum. 
To make your own fertilizer, to ten gallons of water, add: 

2 teaspoons potassium phosphate 

2 teaspoons potassium nitrate (saltpeter, nitre) 

4’ teaspoons calcium nitrate 

4 teaspoons magnesium sulfate (epsom salts) 


OF: 


2 teaspoons ammonium phosphate 
4 teaspoons potassium nitrate 

4% teaspoons calcium nitrate 

4 teaspoons magnesium sulfate 

10 gallons of water 


Water your plants daily with either of these solutions. 
For trace elements, you can make one of two solutions: 
1% teaspoons boric acid 
1 pinch manganese chloride (1-10th teaspoon) 
Dissolve in one quart of water. Use one-half cup of this solution for 
each ten gallons of the major element fertilizer shown above. 


Or: 


Y2 teaspoon chelated iron 
1 quart water 


Use one and one-half cups of this solution to each ten gallons of 
major element fertilizer. 


Symptoms of Nutrient Deficiencies 


This list will help you tell if your plants lack a particular food 
element. 

BORON: The tips of new leaf growth dies, plant becomes brittle. 

CALCIUM: Young leaf tips curl and die. 

IRON: New upper leaf growth yellows. Edge and tips of leaves die. 

MAGNESIUM: Edges of lower leaves curl. Some have yellow 
spots and green veins. 
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MANGANESE: New upper leaf growth will develop yellow or 
dead spots. The leaf veins remain green. 

NITROGEN: Plant generally weak. Color of the lower leaves is 
lighter tan upper laves. Small leaves turn light green or yellow. 

PHOSPHORUS: Dark green leaves. Lower leaves tend to become 
purple in color. Lower leaves can also become yellow between the 
veins. 

POTASSIUM: Lower leaves become yellow spotted between 
veins. Lower or older leaves yellow and die around the edges. 

SULPHER: Leaves turn light green. Leaf veins are lighter than 
rest of leaf. Leaves gradually lighten in color from the bottom up. 


Greenhouses and Hothouses 


If you do not want to build your own, I suggest you obtain either 
one or both of these greenhouse catalogs, free for the asking, from 
the following two companies: 


X.S. Smith, Inc. Lord & Burnham 
P.O. Drawer X Irvington-on-Hudson 
Red Bank, N.J. 007701 New York 10533 


Whether it’s a window box or commercial size greenhouse, you 
can find it with these catalogs. 

Building your own will cost less, though it won’t look as pretty as 
some of the commercial ones. You can build your hothouse free- 
standing .or next to your house. 

The simplest and easiest is the two by four framework covered with 
heavy polyethelene plasitc. Opaque fiberglass sheeting is also 
available, though it costs much more. If you build a larger 
greenhouse, make the walls with a polyethylene ‘‘sandwich’’ for 
extra strength. First, stretch chickenwire over the frame. Then place 
your plastic on the frame and cover it with another layer of 
chickenwire. 

Provide flaps in the roof or wall tops that can be opened and closed 
for ventilation purposes. You will also need a thermometer in the 
center of the house. 

In bright sunlight, the inside temperature will exceed 110 degrees. 
Optimum temperature range is sixty-five to eighty-five degrees. 
When temperatures go below forty-two degrees, blossom damage will 
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result. This will give you vegetables that are distorted and shaped 
oddly. These vegetables are still good to eat. 

A greenhouse that measures ten feet by ten feet will provide plenty 
of vegetables for a family of four. Examples of greenhouses and a 
suggested floor plan appear in Figure 11. The floor plan is based on a 
ten by ten with plants spaced two feet apart. Green peppers are spaced 
closer as they are smaller plants. The cucumbers are placed next to 
the wall as the chicken wire allows them something to climb on. The 
space around the door, heater and end of the onions can be used for 
storage or additional plants. The one watermelon or canteloupe is 
placed next to the tomato in the corner, allowing it room to crawl 
towards the heater. 


Sprouting 


Sprouting seeds is an excellent way to increase your food supply. 
One pound of seeds will produce anywhere between six and eight 
pounds of sprouts. As well as being economical, sprouts taste good. 
Soybean sprouts, for example, taste much like peanut butter. Sprouts 
can be eaten cooked or raw and will provide approximately six times 
the vitamins that the unsprouted seed will. Sprouted legumes and 
grains are classified as complete foods because of the high protein 
content. Sprouting legumes turns much of the protein in the seed to 
peptogen, predigesting a portion of the seed for you. This means that 
sensitive stomachs can take sprouts without much difficulty. Much of 
the starches in the seed is turned into maltose and dextrose sugars 
which also make sprouts easy to digest. 

Sprouts are cooked easily and don’t take as long as their seeds. 
Usually ten to fifteen minutes or in boiling water is enough. Sprouts 
will maintain théir food value for seven to ten days in the refrigerator. 


Trays 


There are three basic ways to sprout: with jars, towels or trays. 
The most productive method is with trays. A tray made two feet 
square will produce slightly more than a pound of sprouts. If you wish 
to have sprouts daily, seven of these trays can be placed on top of one 
another, with the top tray being harvested each day (See figure 13.) 
The bottom tray should always remain in its position. It is made with 
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Fig. 13. SPROUTING TRAY 


Fig. 14 7 DAY SPROUT SETUP 
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the same one by four material but is covered with polyethylene 
plastic. A hole is made in the center of the plastic so that water 
dripping down and caught by the bottom tray will drip into a pan set 
under the hole. 

Nothing is grown in the bottom tray. 

The growing trays are made from one by four lumber and are 
covered on the bottom with cloth. (See figure 12). The cloth is 
stapled to the outside of the frame. 

To start, soak a cup of seeds in water overnight. The next mor- 
ning, pour off the water and wash the seeds well in clear water by 
rubbing them lightly together in your hands. Spread the seeds out in 
front of you and pick out all the broken or otherwise bad seeds. Spread 
the seeds out in one of your growing trays. Cover them with another 
piece of cloth slightly larger than the inside dimensions of the tray. 
Continue this until you have one tray for each day that it takes before 
harvest. In other words, alfalfa takes five days before it is ready to 
harvest, so you only need five trays to keep yourself in constant 
production. Soybeans take seven days so you will need seven trays. 

Water each tray individually about three times a day or whatever is 
necessary to maintain damp, moist cloths. 

After the sprouts have been harvested from a tray, wash the cloth 
with a solution of water and bleach. Use a solution of one pint of 
water and one tablespoon of bleach. Do not use soap of any sort and 
make sure the bleach solution is rinsed out well. This will kill any 
mold that might have started to grow on the cloth. 


Jars 


Pour a cup of seeds in a mason jar. Let soak overnight. Wash seeds 
in fresh water and spread out. Pick out broken and bad seeds. Put 
seeds back into jar. Fill jar with water then cover top with a piece of 
cloth. It can be held in place with a rubber band.Tip jar upsidedown 
and drain off water. Rinse seeds like this two or three times a day. 
Harvest when ready. As with all sprouts, keep in a cool, dark place 
while growing. 


Towels 


Towels are easily used to sprout though they get kind of smelly in a 
week’s time. They will handle a lot of seed and can be used over and 
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over again after being washed out with a bleach and water solution. 
Make sure this solution is rinsed out well before using the towel 
again. 

To use the towel, fold it in half long-ways. Wash and pick out the 
bad seed from the amount you are going to use. Put the seeds on one 
half of the towel, folding the other half over the top of the seed. You 
should now have two layers of towel, the seed, and two more layers of 
towel. 

Sprinkle the towel often enough to keep it damp. Harvest your 
sprouts when ready. Don’t peek too often as this upsets the growth of 
the sprouts. 
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CHAPTER 18 


FOOD NEEDS 
& PRIORITIES 


The $64 question is: ‘“How much and what do I put away?’’ The 
response is: “‘“That depends.’’ The response, though it appears 
somewhat nebulous, is quite accurate. If we were to have a seven year 
famine, a huge storage place and a lot of money would be needed to 
put away the needs of a family of four for seven years. But on the 
other side of the coin, if you are a city dweller, and in a ‘‘strike 
crisis’? where food is no longer being brought into the city, surely 
such a crisis would be resolved within a month. If we had a crisis like 
the hyperinflation in Germany in the twenties, a year’s stockpile 
would be great. A depression like our early thirties would indicate 
needs for at least three years. 

In our super-technological times, things tend to move much more 
rapidly than in the past. For example, Italy at the end of the first 
quarter of 1974 was experiencing an inflation rate of fifteen per cent, 
up from fourteen percent in the previous quarter. In August, five 
months later, the government went broke and declared bankruptcy, 
totally incapable of even delivering its mail. One month later, the 
country had completed its reorganizing and was getting up off its 
knees. Good times are still a long way off for the Italians, but for now, 
the crisis is over. 

My guess is that The United States will have a crisis due to in- 
flation similar to that of Germany in the twenties, Italy in 1974, or 
Rome in 300 AD (Diocletian). The duration of such a crisis is hard to 
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predict, but on the basis of more recent crises, a food supply that 
would carry one’s family for six months to a year would seem ap- 
propriate. 

A one year supply of food would carry a family through any period 
in which food is not available at all as well as supplement whatever 
food becomes available after the crisis is over. Of course your storage 
goals will have to be modified in accordance with the storage area that 
you have available and your particular needs. 


Food Needs 


How much does a person need? Again, that depends. If you are in 
a situation where your food supply has been cut off for a week, and 
you are in reasonably good health, you really don’t ‘“‘need’’ 
anything. Drinking only water for a week will not cost you your life, 
though your health certainly isn’t improved. The following chart 
gives you daily calorie needs to maintain a specific body weight in 
relation to your activity. 


WEIGHT SEDATE NORMAL ACTIVE 
100 1500 L750 2000 
110 1650 1900 2200 
120 1800 2100 2400 
130 1950 2300 2600 
140 2100 2450 2800 
150 2250 2600 3000 
160 2400 2800 3200 
170 2550 3000 3400 
180 2700 3150 3600 
190 2850 3300 3800 
200 3000 3500 4000 


These figures may need to be adjusted in accordance with your 
particular body metabolism. 

We can compute from this chart that an average man of 160 
pounds will have to consume approximately one million calories a 
year or he will loose weight. Even so, the diet must be balanced with 
proteins and carbohydrates as well as vitamins and minerals. 

To determine what your particular needs are, use the above chart 
and compute the caloric intake necessary for you and your family, for 
the time period you would like to store for. Use the following chart to 
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help you determine the calories in your staple items. Use a standard 
‘‘calorie counter’’ guide to determine the caloric values of the other 
items you like in your diet, that you intend to store. 


FOOD ITEM CALORIES — 100 bb. 
Alfalfa Seed ' 168,290 
Barley, (hulled) 63,750 
Buckwheat Flour 157,400 
Cornmeal 165,560 
Hominy Grits * 164,200 
Garbanzo Beans 162,840 
Lentils 152,860 
Millet 151,500 
Oats-Oatmeal 176,900 
Peas, split 156,040 
Potato Flour 161,940 
Rye Four 145,600 
Rice 163,300 
Soybeans (whole) 150,140 
Soy Flour Pager A) 
Wheat (whole) _ 149,690 
Wheat Flour 165,560 


To provide balance to your diet on the basis of one year for one 
person, you should consider storing: 


Meats & Fish 100 Ibs. 
Assorted Fruits 25 Quarts 
Vegetables 25 Quarts 


A number of companies are in business today selling prepackaged, 
freeze dried and dehydrated foods. The three companies listed below 
have taken the trouble to prepare “‘shipping lots’’ that contain a 
complete years supply of food for one person. These lots contain 
meats, fruits, vegetables, drinks, seasoning, as well as miscellaneous 
items such as macaroni, honey, baking powder and the like. You can 
also vary the food items according to your tastes. For your free 
literature, write: 


F.S.P. Foods The Grub House Portage Supply Co. 
6200 Hollis St. 7igeEeSthest. P.O. Box 742 
Emeryville, Calif. National City, Calif. | Ravenna, Ohio 
94608 92050 44266 
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Setting Priorities 


Unless you happen to be in a place that can guarantee a natural, 
clean water source, water should be your first storage goal. Ac- 
cording to the U.S. Department of Agriculture, a person consuming 
an average diet that contains fifteen percent protein requires one-half 
gallon of water per day for drinking and food preparation. The USDA 
also suggests that one quart of water is necessary per day as a bare 
minimum in a survival situation. From this information, we can 
deduce that a minimum of seven gallons of water should be stored per 
person, which will give a two weeks supply. Double that to fourteen 
gallons to have enough water for bathing, brushing teeth, and dish- 
washing. 

When it comes to food, grains and legumes should be stored first 
with the soybean topping the list. Next should come canned meats 
and fish. Follow this with canned vegetables and foods to your par- 
ticular taste. 
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CHAPTER 19 


SPECIAL NEEDS 


Aside from food and water, there are a number of things that we 
should have in order to make our living through a crisis easier and 
more pleasant. If, because of a lack of money or lack of goods, we are 
unable to acquire these things, we should have the knowledge to 
make them ourselves. This list includes lye, soap, toothpaste, 
mouthwash, deodorant, charcoal, charcoal filters, candles and 
gunpowder. 


Lye 


Old fashioned lye, the kind used to make soap and hominy was 
made by mixing wood ashes and water and catching the drippings. 
An ash hopper is best made from wood. Make the hopper in a ‘‘V’’ 
shape and board up both ends. For legs, take two pieces of wood, and 
fasten them ‘‘X’’ shaped to each end of the hopper. Tilt the hopper 
three or four inches by placing a block of some sort underneath one 
set of legs. This will allow the lye drippings to flow down the bottom 
of the ‘‘V’’ to one end. Line the hopper with a brown paper bag, corn 
husks or straw. This is to prevent the ashes dripping out with the lye. 
Fill the hopper with wood ashes. Hardwood ashes make the best lye. 
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Pour water over the ashes until the lye starts dripping out the lower 
end of the hopper. Catch the lye in non metal containers. 


Soap 


Soap is simple to make. It is made from a mixture of lye and grease 
left over from cooking animal fats. If you have chunks of animal fat 
left over from roast or killing, cook the chunks to remove the grease 
from the solid parts. This is called rendering. 

To one quart of dripped lye (see above), add three quarts of grease. 
Boil this mixture until quite thick. Take out a little with a stick or 
spoon and check to see if it’s greasy. If still a little greasy, add a small 
amount of dripped lye to the batch, mix and boil some more. Line the 
bottom of a cardboard box with brown paper. Pour the thickened 
liquid soap mixture into this about one and one-half inches deep. Let 
remain twelve hours or until hard enough to cut into cakes. Wrap 
cakes individually in paper and let set two weeks to ‘‘age.’’ If your 
mixture is perfect, i.e. where all of the lye saponifies all of the grease 
and there is no excess of either in the mixture, your soap will 
‘*bubble’’ as you wash Liquid soap for doing your washing is made 
the same way except the liquid in the pot is poured off into containers 
before it thickens. 


Toothpaste 


Take note of how much your family uses and stockpile on that 
basis. When your supply is depleted, you can use a half and half 
mixture of baking soda and salt. Either one of these may also be used 
plain. 


Mouthwash 
4 teaspoon table salt 1 teaspoon Hydrogen peroxide 
V4 teaspoon borax Y2 glass water 
fever 
2 oz. white castile soap 4 oz. water 
2 oz. glycerine 20 drops oil of peppermint 
8 oz. alcohol 30 drops oil of wintergreen 
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Mix water and alcohol together, warm, then dissolve soap. Add 
balance of ingredients, then filter. 


Deodorant 


Effective deodorant is simple to make and costs very little. 
8 oz. talcum 
8 oz. corn starch 
VY oz. salicylic acid. 


Charcoal 


Charcoal is a very important item for people who are doing things 
for themselves. There are two kinds of charcoal we hear of most 
often: plain charcoal and activated charcoal. Activated charcoal is 
plain charcoal that has been placed in a container and heated to 
temperatures of 600 degrees farenheit. This vaporizes impurities and 
leaves pure charcoal behind. Plain charcoal, though not activated, 
will still do very well. To make charcoal, build a mound of wood. Use 
sticks, pieces of lumber or whatever you have on hand. Cover the 
mound with a burlap bag, paper, or straw and leaves. Cover this with 
a layer of dirt. Uncover a hole at the bottom and light your fire. 

Charcoal is made by burning wood allowing little air to get to it. 
The time necessary to make your charcoal will depend much on the 


size of your mound, the kind of wood used and the size of your fire 
hole. 


Charcoal Filters 


Charcoal filters are really indispensible. They will filter practically 
anything. Animal or vegetables oil that have been used for cooking 
fish, or are old and impart unpleasant flavors to food can be made 
fresh again by charcoal filtering. Water that tastes bad can be made 
pure by charcoal filtering. Charcoal filters are also used to remove 
color from liquids. 

To make a charcoal filter, cut the top and bottom out of any can. 
Tie two or three layers of cheesecloth over one end. Fill the can about 
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three-fourths full of coarsely ground charcoal. Pour the liquid te be 
filtered into the open end. It will filter through the charcoal coming 
out the end with the cloth on it. 


Candles 


A night can get pretty dark without electricity to light our way. 
Without power or kerosene lamps, our last resort is the candle. The 
candles of today are made trom a petroleum byproduct catled paratin. 
The candles of olden days were made trom tallow. With paratain or 
tallow, the procedure tor making candles is the same. It vou de aver 
have paraffin, vou will have to make tallow. Tallow is made by 
rendering beet tat. Chunks and pieces of beet tat are placed in a cake 
pan or dish. This is placed in a 300 degree owen for thirty to sixty 
minutes depending on how much fat vou have. The tat will render 
out leaving only small pieces of solid matter. When this tat cools, it 
will harden and is called tallow. 

The wick of a candle is very impertant. It it is weven tee loesely or 
too tightly. the candle won't burn properly. Braided thread or thin 
string may be used. Tie a small stone or weight to the end of vour 
candle wick. This will keep the wick straight. Tie the ether end of the 
wick to a stick about a foot long. 

Make a drying rack by taking two chairs of equal size and placing 
two stout sticks or pieces of lumber, side by side, about nine inches 
apart, suspended by the chairs. The stick ted at the end of the candle 
wick will form the center bar of the °"H*” supporting the candle in 
mid air, allowing it to dry. 

Holding the wick stick, dip the wick inte a container full et melted 
tallow or parattin. The container should be deeper than the wick is 
long. Pull the wick out immediately and place the candle on the rack 
to dry. When hard, dip again and hang to let harden. Each time vou 
do this, a layer ot tallow will build up on the candle. Comtunue this 
process until vour candle is approximately three-fourths of an inch in 
diameter. 

Allow about two inches between candles. It you are handy with 
tools, build a candle mold and suspend the wick through the middie 
of it. Pour in your tallow or paraffin and allow it to harden. 
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Gunpowder 


Hopefully not, but the day may come in which we will have no 
other choice but to make our own gunpowder. Without the special 
chemicals and equipment of today, we can never hope to be able to 
duplicate the smokeless powders of today. The only thing left to us 
would be old fashioned, black gunpowder. Should that day ever 
come, here’s how to do it. 

The basic formula for black gunpowder is: 


Potassium nitrate 75 parts 
Charcoal 15 parts 
Sulphur 10 parts 


When preparing your ingredients, measure them by weight and 
NOT by volume. The powder will burn either way, but better one 
way than the other. To make a little better than a pound of gun- 
powder the formula translates thus: 


15 oz. Potassium nitrate (by weight) 
3 oz. Powdered charcoal (by weight) 
2 oz. Powdered sulpher (by weight) 


20 oz. total or 1% lbs. 


If you are making your own ingredients, such as the charcoal, they 
will have to be reduced to a finely ground state. The finer the state, 
the more evenly your powder will burn. Grind each ingredient 
SEPARATELY. DO NOT mix together and grind. With the three 
ingredients in three separate containers, add a small amount of water 
toeach, making a thick paste. Now, mix the three pastes together in 
a glass bowl. It is very important that this paste mixture be 
thoroughly blended, for without a uniform mixture, the powder will 
not burn evenly and may leave some chunks unburned. After the 
three pastes are thoroughly mixed with one another, press them into 
small, thin patties about two inches in diameter. Place these on a tray 
with wax paper and allow to dry in a cool dry place where no one will 
disturb them. When the patties have dried, they are ready to be 
ground. This is the most dangerous part. Take one-half pattie and 
grind it by itself and away from the other patties, in a wooden, 
crockery or glass bowl. 

Commercial black powder comes in various degrees of fineness: 
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Fg, FFg, FFFg and FFFFg. The Fg is about as coarse as uncooked 
grits or cream of wheat. The FFFFg is almost a powder. The finer the 
grain, the faster the powder burns. Fg and FF g are used in cannons. 
FFFg is generally used in percussion caps, FFFFg is used in flintlock 
weapons. Because finer particles of powder burn faster than coarse 
particles, when you have completed your grinding, the gunpowder 
must be sifted to separate the larger particles from the smaller ones. 

Gunpowder may also be ‘‘glazed’’ by adding a small amount of 
graphite to the powder and stirring. The graphite promotes even 
burning and retards moisture. It also makes the powder pour easier. 

A final word of caution: use no metal when making gunpowder. It 
is the tiny spark that produces the accident. 
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CHAPTER 20 
SPECIAL SUPPLIES 
AND EQUIPMENT 


FLOUR MILL... .Don’t let anyone kid you, grinding two cups 
of corn into flour is not an easy task by any means. Though 
quite expensive, you may want to consider buying an elec- 
tric grinder-mill. Hand-powered and electric mills can be pur- 
chased at your local health food store, Sears or Montgomery Ward. 
DRY ICE MAKER....A device for making your own dry ice, as 
much as you need and whenever you want, is available from Edmond 
Scientific Company. The device attaches to any carbon dioxide 
cylinder available from any welding supply company. A bag fits on 
the end of the device which fills up with dry ice when a valve is 
operated. In the 1974 catalog, it is listed as item number 71,533 and 
lists for $41.50. For the device or a free catalog, write: 


Edmond Scientific Company 
Edscorp Building 
Barrington, N.J. 08007 


GUNS. . . For personal protection around the home or in the car, I 
would recommend a 45 automatic pistol of the type used in the 
service. A bullet from this weapon will stop a man instantly. For a 
rifle, I would suggest a .22 bolt action of any name brand. The bolt 
action is more accurate and has less to go wrong with it than its 
semi-automatic cousins. If you live in the West or other area where 
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there is abundant large game, or intend to leave the city for the 
‘‘North Woods”’ in case of crisis, get a bolt action 30-06. It is a very 
high powered rifle with cartridges available most anywhere. 


Special Supplies 


In stockpiling, we should be cognizant of the many other items 
that would be helpful, if not necessary, to our existence. The 
following list contains many of these items. 


Kitchen matches Bandaids 

Lighter fluid Bandages 

Flints Safety Pins 
Portable radio Sanitary Napkins 
Flashlights Toothpaste 
Batteries Toothbrushes 

Light Bulbs Shaving Cream 
Flashlight Bulbs Razor Blades 

Glue Tweezers 

Pocket Knives Antifreeze 

Knife Sharpener Oil 

Ammunition Brakefluid 

Gun Cleaning Kit Drain Cleaner 
Roadmaps (All states bordering yours) 5th Liquor 
Soldering Iron Eyeglasses 

Solder and paste Alka Seltzer 

Insect repellant Toilet Paper 

Shoe laces Combs and Hairbrush 
Sewing supplies Pencils & Pens 
Fishing equipment Writing Paper 
Extra Clothing Kleenex 

Specific Medicines (as required Deck of Cards 

by your M.D.) Thermometer (oral) 
Aspirin Water Purification Tablets 
Antiseptics Candles 


To insure our preparedness for any contingency, a ‘‘Runaway 
Kit’’ should be prepared in a box and stored in the house or trunk of 
your car. Should the situation ever warrent leaving without having 
time to pack, you will be ready. 
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In the bottom of a small box place a twelve foot by twelve foot 
folded sheet of heavy polyethylene. Then add: 


Road maps for yours and bordering states. 
A throw-away plastic butane lighter. 
$25.00 in cash and/or silver dimes, depending on the times 
A good pocket knife 
1 hand axe 
1 quart of honey 
Beef jerky 
can boullion cubes 
Boy Scout mess kit 
set fork, knife and spoon 
bottle iodine 
bottle aspirin 
box bandaids 
box sterile cotton 
Water purification tablets 
2 lbs. nails 
1 spool 10 Ib. mono fish line 
1 box assorted hooks 
1 pistol .22 cal. 
1 box .22 ammo 
1 gallon water-person. 


a ee 


This should provide you with the capability to meet most any 
situation. 

The cotton can act as tinder, the plastic sheet as a tent, raincoat or 
water distiller in conjunction with the mess kit. The jerky, honey, 
and boullion provide food energy with storage problems. The rest of 
the items are self explanatory. Adjust your kit to suit your own 
personal and family needs. 
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Clavedee E74 
MEDICINE 


Do not attempt to treat yourself for any condition that would. 
logically require the services of a physician. The information in this 
chapter is not intended to provide cures and remedies for afflictions 
that a reasonable man would deem serious enough to require the 
diagnosis and treatment of a physician. Herbs and botannicals have 
certain recognized contributory effects on common, minor, 
relievable distresses that one normally does not consults a physician 
for. It is in this light that the following is presented to you. This 
information is gathered and summarized from a variety of sources 
believed to be reliable, but for which no guarantee can be offered. 


LEMON JUICE: Used as an antiseptic. A charcoal-lemon juice paste 
is often used on cuts to prevent the presence of pathogenic organisms. 
(Infection) 

OAK. Take one ounce inner bark in two cups of water. Steep like 
tea. Gargle mixture for sore throat. One teaspoon four times daily to 
help overcome diarrhea. 

PINE NEEDLES Take a handful of needles and boil in water to make 
a tea. Add sugar to sweeten. Pine needles are very high in vitamin 
**C’’ and will prevent scurvy. 

PEACH TREE LEAVES. A tea made from these will help reduce a 
fever and nausea. 

CINNAMON: Take one-fourth teaspoon in one cup of water for 
stomach gas. 
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BAY LEAVES: A tea made from these leaves is good for in- 
digestion, rubbed on skin for sunburn, wasp and bee strings and 
insect bites. 

MEAT TENDERIZER: A paste made with water and placed on 
insect bites, bee and wasp stings or mosquito bites will instantly 
alleviate pain and discomfort. 

SPRUCE NEEDLES: A tea made from these can be used as a 
douche and makes an excellent expectorant. (removes phlegm) 
POPLAR TREE: A tea made from the bark and leaves reduces 
fever. 

APPLE TREE BARK. A tea is made to reduce fever and dispel 
nausea. Swished around in the mouth helps toothache. 

SWEET BASIL: A tea stops excessive vomiting. Good for insect 
bites. 

CAYENNE PEPPER: Also known as red pepper. For an excellent 
liniment for aches, strains and sprains, take one tablespoon pepper 
and two cups cider vinegar. Simmer ten minutes. 

MAJORAM.: Tea is good for insect bites, sour stomach, itch and 
headache. 

MUSTARD. For an emetic, take one tsp. per cup coiling water. 
Drink when cool. 

NUTMEG. Prevents gas and fermentation. 

PEACH TREE LEAVES: A tea is laxative, relaxes, reduces 
nervousness and nausea. 

CLOVER, RED FLOWERS. Pick blossoms and dry in shade. Store 
in a paper bag in dry place. Tea used on sores to help heal. When 
drunk, reduces or prevents spasms. 

CLOVER, WHITE FLOWERS: Tea is good for ulcers and boils. 
Makes a good blood purifier. 

ROSEMARY: Tea for headache and as mouthwash for bad breath 
and sore throat. 

SAGE. Good for indigestion and external sores. Gargle for sore 
mouth and throat. Expells worms. Stops bleeding of wounds, soothes 
nerves. Good for dandruff. Stops flow of breast milk. Also claimed to 
reduce ‘‘excessive sexual desire.’’ 

STRAWBERRIES: A tea made from the leaves is good for diahrrea 
and dysentary, applied externally for eczema. 

THYME. A hot tea for fevers, headache, indigestion, to calm and 
relax. A cold tea for weak stomach, gas cramps, and diarrhea. 
CATNIP,; The tea is good for headache, bodyache, indigestion, 
chills, dizziness and fever. 

WATER LILY: Itis said that the leaves placed on swollen areas will 
reduce the swelling. 
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GENERAL TONIC: two tsp. honey, two tsp. cider vinegar in six 
ounces water. This tastes delicious (like apple cider) and supplies a 
great deal of potassium for the system. 
RHEUMATISM-ARTHRITIS: A Vermont doctor reports con- 
siderable success using the above general tonic formula. 
SINUS-STUFFY NOSE: Chew a % inch cube of honey comb. 
CRAMPS-SORE JOINTS: 1 drop ‘‘Lugol’s Solution’’ in a glass of 
water twice a week. Can be prepared by any pharmacist: 5 percent 
elemental iodine in 10 percent solution of potassium iodide. 

WARTS, MOLES: Castor oil rubbed in well for at least 3-4 weeks. 
MOSQUITO REPELLANT: Crush the leaves and bark from a 
chinaberry tree or horsechestnut. Apply over skin. Mud from stream 
bottoms. 


Directions for Use 


Obviously, common sense must be used when taking anything for 
medicinal purposes. Even taking a common thing like aspirin can be 
dangerous if too much is taken. With teas, generally four cups a day 
are sufficient. Try one cup, an hour before meals and before going to 
bed. With powdered herbs, try one-half teaspoon in a glass of water 
three times a day. These dosages should be adjusted to your own 
particular body constitution. 

If your herbs are finely cut or granulated, use two teaspoons per 
cup of boiling water and steep like tea for at least fifteen minutes. 
Powdered herbs can be made into tea but are generally taken as is 
with water or mixed with food. The usual dosage of powders is one- 
half teaspoon each time. 

Roots and barks generally have to lightly boiled for at least a half 
hour. Flowers and leaves are never boiled but steeped as previously 
mentioned. If your tea is too strong cut it with water. 
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CHAPTER 22 
POTPOURRI 


The following is a collection of knowledge; bits and pieces of 
information on a variety of subjects. It is recorded here for your 
information and the benefit of those who would use it. 


ROMAN CEMENT: The ancient Romans burned and ground 
sandstone which when mixed with aggregate, formed the concrete 
used to make their roads and buildings. Roman concrete is not as 
strong as that made from Portland Cement but it sets much quicker. 
PORTLAND CEMENT. Portland cement is made by heating 
limestone to temperatures of 3000 degrees to drive out impurities. 
The resulting product is ground to a consistancy finer than flour and 
is called cement. 

MORTAR: For a good mortar to hold blocks together, use one part 
Portland cement to three parts sand. For Roman mortar use one part 
Roman cement to two parts sand.. 

CONCRETE: A very strong concrete is made by one part Portland 
Cemen, two parts sand, five parts gravel or stones. For Roman 
concrete, it’s four, two and five. 

WATERPROOFING MATCHES: Use the large, wood matches as 
paper matches won’t work well. Heat a small amount of paraffin or 
candle wax in a small container until melted. Dip the match head and 
about one-half the wood in the liquid. Pull out quickly and hold 
match so the tip is pointing up. Blow gently on match to harden thin 
wax coating, Set aside on paper to fully harden. 
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FINE EDGE FOR STEEL. A piece of aluminum will act as a 
‘‘strop’’ for straight razors, and fine cutting instruments. As the 
piece is sharpened, a fine powder is formed which acts as a superfine 
abrasive, honing the edge of the blade. 

PAPER POT. Any paper that can be made to hold water can be 
formed into a container to boil water or cook. Since water boils at 
temperatures lower than paper ignites, the water will boil before the 
paper will burn. If your fire is larger than the pot, sometimes the edge 
of the pot will catch fire, but it will burn no longer than the level of 
the liquid. 

MAKING GLASS STRONGER. If you have ever wondered why 
your better drinking glasses will break while washing them yet a 
‘Selly glass’’ will withstand all kinds of knocks, it’s because the jelly 
glasses are heat treated as well as made somewhat thicker. You can 
add considerable strength to your regular drinking glasses by heat 
treating them yourself. To do this, place your glasses in a cold oven. 
Dial 200 degrees on the thermostat and wait thirty minutes. Then 
dial 300 degrees and wait another thirty minutes. Finally dial 400 
degrees and wait thirty minutes. Shut the oven off and let cool 
gradually until the oven and glasses have again reached room tem- 
perature. DO NOT open the oven door until the glasses are once 
again cool. You could break them all. 

PEST DETERRENT. To keep rabbits and mice out of your garden, 
cut up an old hose into three feet lengths and lay them curved like a 
snake. 

CLOCK CLEANER. To clean a spring run alarm clock, remove the 
back and place a kerosene soaked cotton ball in the bottom. Reclose 
the clock. Within twenty-four hours, a stopped clock will run again. 
Remove the cotton ball which will be dirt and dust laden. 

BOILING EGGS: Prick the blunt end of an egg with a pin. When 
boiled, the shell will not crack. 

EGGS: COOKED AND UNCOOKED.: To tell the difference 
between an egg that is cooked and one that isn’t, try to spin the egg 
on a flat surface. The cooked egg will spin quickly and easily like a 
top, the fresh one will barely spin at all. 

OFF-FLAVOR WINE: Drop a marble sized piece of pure 
charcoal in the bottle and let it set for a week. The flavor will be 
improved. 

CONSERVING COOKING FUEL: Use a brand new, never been 
used soldering iron and a thermos bottle. A proper amount of water is 
placed in the thermos and the iron inserted. The iron is plugged in 
which will cause the water to boil in a short time. The iron is ex- 
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tracted and a proper amount of oatmeal, wheat, rice or other food 
item is added. The thermos is capped. Because the thermos retains 
heat so well, the food item will cook for as long as the thermos retains 
the heat. 

BUTTER: Butter is said to keep a year if packed completely 
surrounded by charcoal. 

WATERPROOF REPAIRS: To make a pitch for waterproof 
repairs, slice the bark of any live evergreen tree. Collect the gum that 
has oozed out in three or four days. Boil this in some water for five 
minutes. Skim off top and add some charcoal and leftover beef fat. 
Keep mixture warm while adding ingredients. 

TO REMOVE PITCH FROM HANDS: Rub margarine over the 
area and wash with soap and water. 

REMOVAL OF HAIR FROM CARCASSES: If in skinning your 
game or other animal you have gotten some hair on the meat, burn 
the hair with a flame. This will char the hair and it will easily wash 
off. 

CHEMICAL FIRE: Mix potassium perchlorate and sugar, half and 
half. When touched with a drop of sulphuric acid, it will ignite. Also, 
potassium perchlorate and glycerine may be mixed together in equal 
proportions. This will ignite of its own accord, though not in tem- 
peratures below forty degrees farenheit. 

PASTE: Make a thick, soupy mixture of flour and water. 

GLUE: By weight, one part shellac to ten parts ammonia. Stir. 
GLUE No. 2: Powdered hard coal mixed with molasses to stiff paste. 
GLUE No. 3: Dissolve one part powdered sugar in four parts 
sodium silicate (Waterglass). 

GLUE No. 4: one pound tallow, one pound wood ashes, five pounds 
pitch. Heat 

TERMITES: Most commercial termite exterminators use kerosene 
and paradichlorobenzine, called PDB in the trade. It is easily ob- 
tained through drug and chemical supply houses. Many of the toilet 
bowl deodorizers are made from PDB. Use one and one-half PDB to 
five gallons kerosene. 

ANTIFREEZE: Though it may accelerate the rusting process, salt 
can be used to lower the freezing point of water in a car radiator. 
ROACH KILLER: one ounce cocoa, nine and one-fourth ounces 
borax, one and one-fourth ounces corn-starch. 

HYDRAULIC BRAKE FLUID: Castor oil and denatured alcohol 
half and half. 

ROACH KILLER No. 2: Oatmeal and Plaster of Paris, half and 
half. 
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CASTILE SOAP. Follow soap recipe using olive oil and lye. 
SPARKLERS: one ounce powdered sulpher, two ounces iron 
filings, five ounces potassium nitrate, one and one-half ounces 
powdered charcoal, one-fouth ounce aluminum powder. Mix well. 
When mixed thoroughly, mix in shellac until thick. Dip wire into 
this and let dry till hard. 

PLASTIC. one part graphite, three parts powdered sulpher. Heat 
until the mixture has the consistency of water. 

Do not exceed a temperature of 250 degrees F. as the mixture will 
turn into a rubbery form. If you make this mistake, allow the mixture 
to cool and reheat again. The plastic is ready to pour into moulds 
when it reaches the watery state. 

WATERLESS HAND CLEANER: one small can concentrated lye, 
one quart water, one gallon linseed oil. Dissolve lye completely in 
cool water. Add water to linseed oil and stir until a smooth jelly is 
formed. Apply to dry hands, rub then wipe off with rag or paper 
towel. 

AFTER SHAVE LOTION: one quart witch hazel, one-half ounce 
scent base. 

POWDERED DEODORANT: two ounces baking soda, two 
ounces boric acid, one-half ounce zinc peroxide. Perfume, optional. 
or 
five ounces boric acid, one ounce zinc oxide, one ounce talcum, 

perfume as desired. 

MOUTHWASH. one-half teaspoon baking soda in one-half glass 
warm water. 

PRESERVING FRESH MILK: Milk may be kept a month or so if 
treated with a 3 percent solution of hydrogen peroxide. The peroxide 
decomposes the milk enzymes. To accomplish this, the milk needs to 
be 1.3 percent hydrogen peroxide. This translates to .4 ounces of 3 
percent hydrogen peroxide per quart. Shake the milk well and heat to 
125 degrees F. for five hours. Cool and use. The milk will retain its 
fresh taste. 

THE MAGIC PYRAMID. There have been recent reports that a 
pyramid made from any material to the same scale dimensions as the 
Great Pyramid of Cheops, has certain strange and unusual properties. 
A razor blade placed inside will not rust, allowing fifty or more 
shaves. 

It is also claimed that meat will not rot when placed inside. This 
has caused a furor in the scientific community and at least one 
company, Edmond Scientific Company, offers scale pyramids for sale. 
Write Edmond Scientific Company, 300 Edscorp Bldg., Barrington 
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N.J. 08007. Ask for item No. 71,817 and enclose $20.00. 

If you wish to make a pyramid yourself to experiment, use a 
multiplier of 1.68 times the height you want to make it and that will 
give you the dimension of one side of the base: i.e. if the height is six 
inches, the base of the pyramid has to be ten inches square. The 
multiplier of 1.68 will give you a pyramid, any size, that is to the 
same scale of The Great Pyramid. The Great Pyramid has a height of 
450 feet and a base that is 756 feet square. Make a table inside to hold 
the razor blade or other item. The table should be one half the height 
of your pyramid, i.e. the table surface should be three inches in a 
pyramid six inches high. 

To operate, place the razor blade on the ‘‘table’’ and orient the 

pyramid to true north. 
BUYING EGGS: To determine which size is the best buy, check 
for a price spread of seven cents. If the spread is less than seven cents, 
the larger size is the best buy. If the spread is more than seven cents, 
the smaller size is the best buy. If the spread is exactly seven cents, 
one size is as cheap per pound as the other. 
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CHAPTER 23 


RECIPES 


Soybean Ice Cream 


1 tbs. Jello (any flavor) 1 lb. sugar 
1 gt. soybean milk 2 Cup soy butter or mayonnaise 


Dissolve Jello in hot soy milk, then add sugar and butter. Allow 
mixture to simmer three minutes. Strain into containers and let stand 
until warm. Place in freezer. 


Soybean Mayonnaise 


3 tbs. fine soy flour 1 cup water 
2 tsp. lemon juice 1 dash salt 
1 cup Crisco Oil (This is pure soybean oil) 


Add flour to water, lemon juice and salt. Boil five minutes, stirring 
often. Strain through cloth into bowl. Then add oil very slowly as 
mixture is beaten rapidly with an eggbeater. If oil separates from 
mayonnaise after standing awhile, oil was added too rapidly. In such 
case, pour off oil, beat and re-add slowly to the mixture. 
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Soybean Dip/Spread 


Cook soybeans until soft. Push through a fine strainer to remove 
hulls from pulp. Add seasonings such as chopped hard boiled eggs, 
onions, ketchup, BBQ sauce, etc. to your liking. Spread on crackers 
and sandwiches or thin with soy milk for a dip. 


Soybean “Bacon” 


14 cups soy flour 1 tsp. sage 
2 cups water 1 pinch marjoram 


Soak flour in water for three hours. Add sage and marjoram. Place 
in a well greased pan and bake in the oven for thirty to forty-five 
minutes at 350 degrees. Slice and fry with bacon grease or mix with 
scrambled eggs. 


Soybean Gravy 


Prepare oatmeal (Mother’s oats or Quaker’s) as you normally 
would, except use soybean milk instead of water. Add a little minced 
onion, soysauce and dash of sage. This has a good meaty flavor. 


Soybean Souffle 


Take three cups cooked soybeans and push through seive to 
separate hulls from pulp. To the pulp, add: 


1 tbs. finely chopped onion 1 tbs. minced parsley 
1 tsp. minced chives 2 pinces of pepper 
1 tsp. salt 2 beaten egg yolks 


Mix well all ingredients. Beat till stiff the whites of two eggs and 


gently fold in mixture. Place in well oiled dash and bake twenty to 
thirty minutes at 325 degrees. 
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Soybean Flavor Hiders 


Tomato sauces, puree, celery and onions overcome the peculiar 
soybean flavor easily. 


Soybean Sprouts 


1 lb. sprouted soybeans, 12 to % inch long. Boil 5 minutes and 
pour water off. Add 2 tbs. chopped onions and 2 small tomato cut 
up. Cover with water and add % tsp. salt. Boil 45 minutes. 


Chinese Gravy over Rice 


1 tbsp. soy sauce 
1 tsp. molasses 
1 tsp. flour or corn starch 
Y cup water 
1 beef bouillon cube 


Bring water to a boil and dissolve bouillon cube. Add other 
ingredients, flour last. Pour mixture over boiled rice. 


Egg Yolk Substitute 


Ye tsp. salt 
2 tbs. soy flour 
8 oz. water 


Keep stirring as you bring mixture to a boil. Boil until thick. Add 
soybean oil (Crisco oil) a little at a time. beating mixture until it is 
thick enough to cut. Adding a dash of yellow cake coloring will make 
it look like egg yolk. This substance acts like and tastes similar to egg 
yolk. 
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Corn Pone 


(Corn pone is corn bread without milk and eggs) 
In a pan put: 

1 pint corn meal 2 tsp. fat (bacon is best) 

1 tsp. salt Y% tsp. MSG (optional) 


Pour into this one and three-fourths cups of boiling water. Beat 
well and let stand until cool. Make into thin cakes and bake in a 400 
degree oven for approximately thirty minutes. Serve hot with melted 
butter or gravy. 


Corn Mush 


1 cup corn meal 
1 tsp. salt 
4 cups water 

Heat to just below boiling point for thirty minutes. Bring to boil for 
three minutes. Use as a cereal or place in square pans and let cool. 
Cut in strips and rool strip in beaten egg and cracker crumbs. Fry. 


Dried Vegetable Soup 


Take one cup each of all the vegetables you have dried and lightly 
mix wth hands in large container. Store in paper bag. When soup is 
desired, take one cup of mixture and four cups water and bring to a 
boil. Salt and pepper to taste. 


Golden Eagle 


(This works only with Borden’s Eagle Brand) 
one can Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed milk 

Place can UNOPENED in a pan and cover with water. Heat until 
just barely simmering. Cook this way for three hours. As water 
evaporates, add more. The can will not explode. Remove pan and 
place in kitchen sink and run cold water over can for five minutes. 
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Place in freezer for twenty minutes to chill or freigerator for two 
hours. Cut top and bottom of can on electric can opener leaving lids 
in place. Push on either lid to push out solid mass. Slice in one-half 
inch sections and cover with shipped cream. Top with cherry. It’s the 
richest stuff in the whole world. 


Old Time Noodles 


3 cups flour 1 cup water 
2 beaten eggs 1 tsp. salt 


Mix salt and flour in a mixing bowl. Hollow out a ‘‘hole’’ in flour, 
pour in beaten egg. Beat eggs in hole, adding water as necessary as 
flour is mixed in. When completed, knead dough. Prepare a well- 
floured surface and roll thin. Let lay three hours. Lightly cover with 
flour then cut in one and one-half inch strips. 

On the stove, have boiling one quart of water with two teaspoons 
salt. Drop strips in boiling water. Boil four minutes. Pour contents of 
pan into colander to drain. Pour tap water over noodles in colander, 
mixing gently. While still warm, add two teaspoons of bacon drip- 
pings or melted butter. Gently mix in. This will keep noodles from 
sticking to one another. 


Old Time Pork Sausage 


For each two pounds of lean use one pound of fat. For each pound 
of sausage use: 
1 tsp. powdered sage Y2 tsp. pepper 
1 tsp. salt Y tsp. nutmeg 


Mix spices well and sprinkle lightly over surfaces of sausage. Mix 


with hands then sprinkle more spices. Continue until all spices are 
used and mixed well into sausage. 


New Soap Recipe 


3 quarts strained cooking fat (Strain hot through a fine cloth). 
1 can lye 

1 cup borax 

1 cup ammonia 


4 cups cold water 
Dissolve the lye in the water about eight hours beforeyou are ready 


to make soap. Take about one cup of the fat and mix it with the borax 
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until you have a smooth paste. In a large enamel pot, heat the fat to 
about 140 degrees. While stirring, add the lye to the heated fat, then 
the borax, then the ammonia. Let stand until soap starts to thicken. 
Pour into a paper lined box ten inches by twenty inches. This amount 
of soap is enough to pour 200 square inches, two inches thick. Soap 
will harden and will cut easily in about eight to ten hours. Cut and 
wrap each piece individually in paper. Let age two weeks. 


Dandelion Wine 


1 quart dandelion flowers (pack well and use only the yellow) 
1 cake yeast 
3 pounds sugar 
3 well-ripened, sliced bananas 

Place flowers in pan and add water. Bring to a boil for twenty 
minutes. Strain into gallon jug. When cooled to room temperature, 
add yeast, sugar and banannas. Fill jug with lukewarm water, stir and 
let set two to three weeks. Strain and bottle. 


Saki (Japanese Rice Wine) 


1% Ibs. whole grain rice 1 peeled orange 
Y, |b. raisins (cut each section in half) 
2 lbs. sugar 1 pkg. yeast 


Place all ingredients in a gallon jug except yeast. Take one cup 
lukewarm water and dissolve yeast. Let set ten minutes. Pour yeast 
into jug and fill jug up with lukewarm water. Stir and let ferment two 
to three weeks. Strain through coffee filter paper or several layers of 
fine cloth. Bottle. 


Grape Wine 


4 lbs. Concord grapes 
2 Ibs. sugar 
1 pkg. yeast 
Crush grapes and place in gallon jug. Dissolve yeast in one cup of 
lukewarm water and let set ten minutes. Pour yeast and sugar into 
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jug and fill with lukewarm water. Let set three to four weeks or until 
fermentation stops. For a sweeter wine, siphon off in two to three 
weeks. Bottle. 


Beet Port Wine 


5 Ibs. beets 2 tsp. pepper 
2% lbs. sugar 1 pkg. yeast 


Wash, peel, cube and boil beets until tender. Mash and add water 
until soupy. Pour into gallon jug with other ingredients. Dissolve 
yeast in warm water and pour into jug. Fill jug up with warm water. 
Stir, ferment three weeks, strain, filter, and bottle. 


Imitation Roquefort Cheese 


Take one cup of flour and add enough water to make a stiff dough. 
Let doughball set for two hours. Place doughball in mixing bowl and 
cover with water. Mash and knead doughball in water to wash out 
starch. As water turns white, pour off and add fresh. Continue this 
procedure until water remains clear. The product that remains is 
called ‘‘gluten.’’ 

Dissolve one-fourth teaspoon of cornstarch and one-eight teaspoon 
salt in one ounce of tap water. Knead this solution well into the 
gluten. Mold gluten into a cake shape and cover with a cheese cloth. 
Let ripen in the bottom of your refrigerator. It is said that this cheese 
will soon acquire the peculiar pungency and unctuosity of roquefort. 


Caramel 


Take one-halt cup of sugar in a porcelain pan and place over heat. 
Keep heating until the sugar assumes a dark brown color. Do not 
overheat or heat past the browning point as the sugar will turn to 
carbon. Remove from heat and add a little water at a time until you 
have a heavy syrup. Be very careful, as adding the water to such a hot 
substance will cause a great deal of spattering. It is best to wear some 
sort of protective covering over the hands and arms. 
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CHAPTER 24 
SPECIAL TABLES 


ITEM BUSHEL PECK WILL CAN-Bu. 
Apples 48 lbs. 12 lbs. 18 Quarts 
Cherries 56 14 28 
Peaches 48 12 21 
Pears 50 12% 23 
Plums 56 14 28 
Tomatoes 2. 13 19 
Asparagus 45 al 1a 
Limas (in pods) 32 8 vi 
Snap beans 30 Tee 18 
Beets 52 13 18 18 
Carrots 50 123 28 
Corn (shelled) 56 14 25 
Onions id 14 17 
Okra 26 62 14 
Peas (in pods) 30 Vee 19) 
Pumpkin 50 12% 7 
Spinach 18 4Vy 18 
Squash (summer) 40 10 20 
Sweet Potatoes 55 14 

Wheat 60 tS 

Rye 56 14 

Buckwheat 48 pe 

Barley 48 12 

Oats oe 8 

Peas 60 1) 

Beans 60 15 

Potatoes 60 15 

Turnips 33 14 

Cornmeal 48 12 

Malt 34 8% 

Bran 20 5 


ONE POUND OF: 
Cheese 

Cocoa 

Coffee 

Cornmeal 
Cornstarch 

Eggs 

Flour 

Sugar (Granulated) 
Sugar (Confectioners) 
Sugar (Brown) 
Meat 


ONE CUP OF: 
Meat 

Sugar 

Butter 

Lard 

Flour 

Rice 

Cornmeal 
Raisins 

Bread Crumbs 


ONE BARREL OF: 
Flour 

Beef 

Pork 

Potatoes 

Apples 

Salt 

Sugar 
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EQUALS; 
2 2-3rd cups (Cubed) 
4 cups 

5 cups 

3 cups 

3 cups 

9 Medium 
4 cups 

2 cups 
3Yacups 
24% cups 
2 cups 


EQUALS: 


EQUALS: 
196 lbs. 
200 Ibs. 
200 Ibs. 
135) ibs: 
135 lbs. 
280 lbs. 
350 lbs. 


ONE GALLON OF: EQUALS 


Water 8 lbs. 5 oz. 
Milk 8 lbs. 9 oz. 
Kerosene 6 Ibs. 5 oz. 
Gasoline 6 lbs. 1 oz. 


SEED NEEDED FOR PLANTING ONE ACRE 


Wheat 2 bushels 
Rye 2 bushels 
Oats 3 bushels 
Barley 2 bushels 
Peas 3 bushels 
Beans 2 bushels 
Buckwheat 1 bushel 
Corn 2 bushels 
Beets 3 Ibs. 
Carrots 27ibs: 
Rutabagas 10 oz. 
Millet % bushel 
Clover (White) 4 quarts 
Clover (red) 8 quarts 
LINEAL 


INCHES FEET YARDS RODS FURLONGS MILES 


36 3 1 

198 16.5 Bre, 1 

To20 660 220 40 1 
63,360 5,280 1760 320 8 1 
AREA 

FEET YARDS RODS ACRES 
9 I 

272.2) 50°23 1 

10,890 ANG 40 1 
43,560 4,840 160 1 
27,878,400 3,097 ,600 102,400 640 
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FLUID 


GALLONS QUARTS PINTS OUNCES DRAMS CUBIC 


CENTIMETERS 
1 4 ois: 128 1024 3,785.435 
1 2 a2 256 946.358 
1 16 128 473.179 
1 8 29.574 
1 3.697 


AVOIRDUPOIS 


POUNDS OUNCES DRAMS GRAMS 


1 16 256 453.6 

1 16 Theo} 
1 Levy 

GESTATION PERIODS 

Ass 12 months 

Bear 6 months 

Dogs 9 weeks 

Cows 9 months 

Cats 8 weeks 

Deer 8 months 

Mice 31 days 

Goats 5 months 

Guinea Pigs 21 days 

Mares 11 months 

Monkeys 7 months 

Opossum 26 days 

Rabbit 30 days 

Sheep 5 months 

Pigs 4 months 

Squirrels 28 days 

Wolves 62 days 

Fox 60 days 
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INCUBATION PERIODS 


Canaries 
Chickens 
Ducks 
Guinea Hens 
Geese 
Ostriches 
Pheasants 
Pigeons 
Parrots 
Swans 
Turkeys 


14 days 
21 days 
30 days 
28 days 
30 days 
41 days 
25 days 
21 days 
40 days 
42 days 
28 days 
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“All in all, Financial & Physical 
Survival is a fine introductory text for 
those who have never searched for 
foods beyond a supermarket shelf. If 
the time ever comes when roughing it 
is the only choice, this work will 
definitely be an important resource.” 
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